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1573. Alverdes, F. Der Begriff des Ganzen in der 
Biologie. (The totalitarian concept in biology.) Z. 
Rassenk., 1936, 4, 1-9.—Alverdes develops the theme 
that the organic is always a dynamic and ordered 
The new study of race has taken the totali- 
tarian concept seriously. It does not consider that 
mentality is independent of race. Behind body and 
mind there is the superordinate totality of the inte- 
grated person. The same concept extends to the 
superindividual totalities of marriage, family, society, 
and race. These are not primarily human creations, 
but natural growths.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1574. [Anon.] [Professor Ivane Beritashvili (J. 
S, Beritoff). A short biography.] Jn Various [ Prob- 
lems of nervous physiology and of behavior). Tiflis: 
Georgian Branch, Academy of Sciences, USSR, 1936. 
Pp. 5-10.—A summary of Beritoff’s academic and 
scientific activities is given, followed by a list of ten 
monographs which have marked important stages in 
his researches on both the elementary and the complex 
aspects of the physiology of the central nervous sys- 
tem. Beginning his research activities while still a 
student under Wedensky at St. Petersburg Univer- 
sity, he studied under Samojloff in Kazan and then 
under Magnus in Utrecht, where he was started in 
his life work of research on the central nervous system 
of warm-blooded animals. He is now director of the 
Physiological Institute of Tiflis University and 
director of the Institute of Human and Animal 
Behavior of the Georgian branch of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. English summary.— H. Jasper 
Brown). 

1575. Barrett, J. F. This creature, man. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publ. .Co., 1936. Pp. xvi + 364. 
$2.50.—This author’s aim is to “present in popular 
language a survey of the various mental functions 

. together with an interpretation of the relation- 
ship that exists between mind and body.” This 
relationship is expressed in the statement that man is 
a rational animal by virtue of his spiritual soul, a 
soul created by direct act of God setting man apart 
irom other animals. Mind is a substantial substance, 
“the unextended conscious subject viewed apart 
irom my body.’’ The human soul is a spiritual sub- 
stance partly identical with the mind. It provides 
the internal drive called the Vital Principle. ‘The 
subject of ali mental activity is the mind; the subject 
of all vital activity is the soul.’ Man differs from 
animals in possessing ability to learn, think, reason 
and will. He is not a machine controlled by laws of 
stimulus and response, but a morally responsible being 
with free power of volitional control. Rational psy- 
chology accepts the corollary of this conception of 


whole. 


the soul, i.e., its immortality, because (1) it is impera 
tive as a sanction of the moral law; (2) it is necessary 
for happiness; (3) man requires eternal possession of 
the object of his love. Integrity, strength, amiability 
and demeanor distinguish the man of character. 
M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.) 


1576. Berens, C. A six-meter recording stereo- 
scope. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1936, 19, 331-332.—A 
very short description of a recording stereoscope auto 
matically controlling the time factor. One of the test 
objects (milk-glass plate) may be moved with a speed 
regulated by a lever. Records are made with a con- 
tinuous roll of paper.— /7. Burian (Dartmouth Med- 
ical School). 

1577. Bills, A. G. Proceedings of the eleventh 
annual meeting of the Midwestern Psychological 
Association. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 631-637. 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1578. Cochran, W. G. The x’ distribution for the 
binomial and Poisson series, with small expectations. 
Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1936, 7, 207-217.—A method is 
given for obtaining for any population approximations 
to any given order for the mean and variance of x? 
in samples in which the mean of the sample is fixed. 
From this the exact normal approximation to the x? 
distribution for the binomial distribution is obtained. 
Examples are given of the agreement between the 
exact and tabular x’ distribution in samples from 
binomial and Poisson series with small expectations. 

J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 

1579. Cronan, E. P. Bergson and free will. New 
Scholast., 1937, 11, 1-57.—The author agrees with 
Bergson that free will is an observable fact, that 
physical determinism is an unproved assumption, 
and that the attempt to measure psychic life is too 
often only a measurement of external causes; but he 
shows that Bergson’s refutation of choice is invalid. 
Bergson’s errors are due to an anti-intellectual 
prejudice, a mistaken insistence that time and space 
are mutually exclusive categories, and to the practice 
of fitting facts to his preconceived idea of duration.— 
M. F. Martin (Springfield Child Guidance Clinic). 

1580. Drever, J. The vagaries of an emancipated 
psychology. Brit. J. Psychol., 1937, 27, 243-249.— 
The science of psychology is now emancipated from 
the trammels of theological and philosophical doctrine; 
but it is in danger on the one hand from the alogical 
and affect-dominated thinking of psychoanalysis, 
and on the other from the very great restriction of 
the field of observation imposed by extreme be- 
havioristic methods.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

1581. Driesch, H. Der Begriff des Ganzen in der 
Psychologie. (The totalitarian concept in psy- 
chology.) Z. Rassenk., 1936, 4, 27-32.—Driesch 
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gives a critical discussion of the older psychological 
@fientations, especially association psychology. They 


proceed analytically, include only portions of the total 
psychic energy, and try to explain this quasi-mechan- 


ically. Actual psychic life, on the contrary, consists 
in a continuous increase of meaningful knowledge. 
This increase or ‘‘tendency’’ can be explained by a 
theory of causality (Kiilpe) only if it activates, in the 
unconscious, dynamic factors directed toward mean- 
ing. Hence the new psychology, like the newer 
biology, is directed teleologically. Both represent 
only “‘intensive’’ categories (in contrast to Kant’s 
“extensive” categories), and the new theory of 
causality with its biological ‘‘entelechy,’’ i.e., the 
unconscious, is still somewhat schematic. Neverthe- 
less, the theory is not merely negative, but is a 
clarifying demarcation.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1582. Essen, J. v. Het hedendaagsch aspect der 
Duitsche zielkunde. (The contemporary aspect of 
German psychology.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1936, 
4, 327-341.—The fifteenth congress of the German 
Psychological Society, held in Jena in July 1936, was 
devoted to discussions and studies of the new German 
cultural movement. Its three most remarkable fea- 
tures were: (1) because every contributor was anxi- 
ous to do his share to further the unity of scientific 
thought in Germany, the meeting was under the strict 
autocratic dictatorship of Krueger's totalitarian psy- 
chology; (2) there was a distinct tendency to ignore 
and condemn nineteenth-century German psychology ; 
(3) there was evidence of a struggle for the continua- 
tion of the existence of psychology as a science, which 
might explain the first two features. Much impetus 
to psychological investigation has been given by the 
army, representatives of which attended the meetings 
in large numbers.— H/. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

1583. Feigenbaum, D., & others. In memoriam. 
Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. (May 18, 1883- 
September 25, 1936). Psychoanal. Quart., 1936, 5, 
465-466.—A tribute is given to Williams’ attdinments 
in the development of mental hygiene, social psy- 
chiatry, clinical psychiatry and psychoanalysis, with 
emphasis placed: upon his role of leadership. A full 
page portrait is included.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

1584. Fertig, J. W. On a method of testing the 
hypothesis that an observed sample of m variables 
and of size N has been drawn from a specified popula- 
tion of the same number of variables. Ann. math. 
Statist., 1936, 7, 113-121.—Using the earlier works of 
Pearson, Neyman and Pearson, and Wilks as a point 
of departure, tests of significance are developed for 
multi-variate samples. The method based on the 
assumption of normally distributed variables has the 
advantages that it considers the intercorrelation be- 
tween the variables and that it tests simultaneously 
all the statistics for divergence from the population 
parameters.—J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 

1585. Heath,L. R. The concept of time. Chicago: 
Univ. Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xiv + 236. $3.00.— 
An attempt to trace the concept of time in its changing 
forms from the Greeks to the present as represented 
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in the general tendencies of periods of thought. The 
elements discovered in this way are analyzed anq 
formulated into a system.—D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

1586. Hendricks, W. A. An approximation 
“‘Student’s” distribution. Ann. math. Statist., 193 
7, 210-221.—An approximation for the distributio, 
t, where ¢ is (m — 1) 2 times the ratio of the estimated 
arithmetic mean to the estimated standard deviation 
is presented. This approximation is particular) 
useful for those cases where n is larger than the tabled 
values given by Fisher. Tables are provided 
facilitate the computational work.—J. W. D 
(Fordham). 

1587. Hendricks, W. A., & Robey, K. W. The 
sampling distribution of the coefficient of variation, 
Ann. math. Statist., 1936, 7, 129-132.—The sampling 
distribution of the coefficient of variation is de 
veloped, but in the process small positive and negative 
values of x are neglected. Two empirical tests are 
given; the first, using discrete data, gives very little 
agreement between the expected and observed djs. 
tribution of the coefficients of variability when tested 
by x*; when continuous data are used the agreement 
is found to be good.—J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 

1588. Holt, E. B. Materialism and the criterion of 
the psychic. Psychol. Rev., 1937, 44, 33-53.—The 
common philosophical assumption that one's ow: 
mental life is the one certainty upon which all knowl. 
edge must be based has led to a false epistemolog 
The so-called “immediate awareness by an interna 
sense’’ cannot be used by psychology as a criterion o 
the psychic, because most ideas, sensations, 
processes which fulfill the criterion of being menta 
are not introspectively perceived. Introspection is 
merely verbalization which displaces the state of 
awareness which it inadequately describes. Aware- 
ness is created by motor responses, and these motor 
responses are the genuine criterion of the psychic. 
Mental activity can be studied not by introspection 
but by observing ‘‘the sensori-motor activities of 3 
living organism in a concrete situation.”’ This is an 
ultra-materialistic view, but modern materialism is 
nothing more than the recognition of an extra-mental 
reality by which the neuro-muscular apparatus of 
cognition is guided.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

1589. Howells, T. H. Proceedings of the fourth 
annual meeting of the Rocky Mountain Branch of 
the American Psychological Association. Psychol 
Bull., 1936, 33, 638-639.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1590. Hull, C. L. Mind, mechanism, and adaptive 
behavior. Psychol. Rev., 1937, 44, 1-32.—Because 
of the seemingly unique nature of adaptive behavior, 
it is customary to attribute it to the action of a specia 
agent or substance called mind. This position has 
been both affirmed and denied by recent scientists 
but on theoretical, not factual grounds. The author 
points to the need of applying to the solution 4 
scientific methodology, the essential characteristics 
of which are: (1) the formulation of a set of ex 
plicitly stated postulates in operationally defined 
terms, and (2) a series of interlocking theorems, 
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duced from the postul ites, which cover the major 
rete phenomena in the field and which agree 
the observed facts. By way of illustration, such 
theoretical system has been formulated 
The postulates 
ut to be based on physical, not psychical, phe 
mena, and thus demonstrate that the problem can 
be solved without recourse to consciousness or mind. 
rhe traditional assumption of logical priority for these 
must therefore be medieval survival. 
A. G. J (Chicago). 

1591. Jones, H. E. An experimental cabinet for 
physiological studies of emotion. Child Develpm., 
1936, 7, 183-188.—An apparatus is described which 
provides for the prese ntation “through electrical and 
nical controls of a wide range of emotionally 
itive situations in a standardized stimulus 

and for the photographic recording of the 
iect’s responses “‘in a form convenient for measure- 


F. D. McTeer (Wayne). 


1592. Kaiser, C. H. The continuity of change. 
II. The theory of perception. J. Phil., 1936, 33, 645- 
656.—The only alternative to a causal theory of per- 
eption is a miraculous one. A phenomenal causality 
of sequence; a sequence is a temporal order of 
te events; space and time are the products of 

ractive perceptual activity. This appears to 
a perceptual theory of causality rather than a 
theory of perception. The circle is resolved 
postulate a fundamental non-phenomenal 
never fully apprehended in experience, 
yields approximate informat on of independent 
ations. Personal identity, consciousness, mem- 

, are defined in terms of the structure, per- 
reiteration, and dominance of phenomenal 
Che miracle of the origin of consciousness is 
reduced to ‘the appearance of presentational events 
nature."’ The continuity of change and becoming 
plained by the notion of active patterns which 

be reintegrated.— E. T. Mitchell (Texas). 

1593. Kanzer, M. G. The personality of the sci- 
entist. Psychoanal. Rev., 1936, 23, 373-382.—Since 
the Middle Ages scientists have attempted to keep 
ersonal and animistic ideas out of their work. To 

so they have built up a highly technical vocabulary, 

even in this occur such personal terms as ‘‘attrac- 
ot bodies. In tracing scientific thought back to 
ecian times, particularly the Milesian, it can be 
nd that there is personalization of scientific 
ught; in fact, Freud is approximated by Anaxi- 
ander, who mentions guilt feelings and punishment 
things.”” Although cold modern scientific study 
would not seem to give any indication of the per- 
of the scientist, nevertheless questions as to 
y he went into a particular science or undertook a 
articular study might be very important in evaluat- 
ng scientific work.—L. S. Selling (Recorder's Court, 
Detrols ° 
1594. Lalande, A. Philosophy in France, 1935- 
1936. Phil. Rev., 1937, 46, 1-29.—Many new books 
are summarized. Pierre Janet's Les débuts de l’intelli- 
gence and L’intelligence avant le langage trace in simple 
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conducts” of childhood the germs of mathematics 
and all higher thought processes. Four studies by 
H. Delacroix, Le femps et les souvenirs, Le réve, La 
croyance, and La psychologie de la ri show how 
the explanation of mental life by means of conditioned 
reflexes is losing ground. They also show the error of 
supposing that intelligence can be measured by tests 
Paul Guillaume in La formation des habitudes criticizes 
the theory of the conditioned reflex and cites evidence 
to show even in apparently mechanical associations 
the presence of a synthetic activity oriented in 
advance. Among other psychological works reviewed 
are La méthode psychoanalytique et la doctrine freu- 
dienne, by R. Dalbiez, and L’ironie, by Jankélévitch. 

M. F. Martin (Springfield Child Guidance Clinic). 

1595. Lanier, L.H. Proceedings of the thirty-first 
annual meeting of the Southern Society for Phil- 
osophy and Psychology. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 
625-630.—R. H. Brown (Yankton) 

1596. Linke, P. F. Verstehen, Erkennen und 
Geist. (Understanding, recognition and the psyche.) 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 97, 3-46.—Physical phe- 
nomena are evident to the psychical ones to 
introspection. By analogy with the latter we attempt 
to observe other minds. What criteria of proof can 
be applied to findings of introspection? The author 
contrasts the viewpoint of the neo-positivist with 
that of the intuitionist. The difference is on the ques- 
tion whether cognition alone may be accepted as 
evidence of proof, usable as scientific data. Psycho- 
logical terminology in the field is defined, and the 
viewpoints of Dilthey and Spranger are discussed. 
A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 

1597. Moede, W. Schriften von Wilhelm Wirth. 
(Writings of Wilhelm Wirth.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 
1936, 97, 209-213.—Wirth’s writings are classified; 
a complete enumeration of both books and articles 
is given.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 

1598. Nelson, L., & others. 
sociology. Baton Rouge, La.: 
Section, American Sociological Society. 
March, 1936. Quarterly. Pages 542 
$2.00.—P. F. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

1599. Oberndorf, C. P., Meyer, M. A., & Kardiner, 
A. In memoriam. Horace Westlake Frink, M.D., 
1883-1936. Psychoanal. Quart., 1936, 5, 601-603.—A 
brief review is given of Frink’s life and activities. 
Tribute is paid to his early interest in and develop 
ment of psychoanalysis, and his popularization of 
psychoanalysis among medical groups. His out- 
standing literary contribution was his book Morbid 
Fears and Compulsions. His teaching of psycho 
analysis has placed physicians in his debt and has 
served to develop psychoanalysis in this country. A 
full page portrait is included.—M. J//. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

1600. Ramul, K. Moderne Physik und Psycholo- 
gie. (Modern physics and psychology.) Arch. ges. 
Psychol., 1936, 97, 47-72.—-Psychology tries to find 
proofs of its findings (1) by inferences from the 
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senses, 


[Eds.] Rural 
Rural Sociology 
Vol. 1, No. 1, 


(first year). 
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physical realm, and (2) by using the methods of 
physics. The author shows that no great value has 
accrued to psychology from this attempt; he feels that 
there is too much optimism among scientists as to the 
more general application of the findings and methods 
of the new physics. Care should be taken not to 
generalize their use to the psychological field.—A. B. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

1601. Rashevsky, N. Physico-mathematical meth- 
ods in biological sciences. Biol. Rev., 1936, 11, 345- 
363.—A brief account of the application of the 
physico-mathematical method to problems of cellular 
growth and multiplication, cellular aggregates, excita- 
tion and nerve conduction, and psychology (especially 
the central nervous system).—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

1602. Reitz, H. L. On the frequency distribution 
of certain ratios. Ann. math. Statist., 1936, 7, 145- 
153.—Reitz discusses the work of earlier workers and 
points out that in all the cases considerable care is 
necessary in dealing with quotients when the division 
is near zero or negative. The present paper gives 


geometrical descriptions of the distributions of the 


ratios y/x for several cases in which points con- 
veniently located with respect to the origin are taken 
at random from certain geometrical figures. He 
further points out that the distribution of t = y/x 
depends on the location of the origin as well as on 
the parent distribution from which x and y are drawn. 

J. W. Dunlap (Fordham) 

1603. Riische, F. Das kartesianische Menschen- 
bild in der Neuzeit. (The Cartesian concept of man 
in our day.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 97, 73-81.— 
Descartes’ analysis of the psyche takes issue with that 
of Thomas Aquinas, and opens up the whole question 
of the soul as subjective or mechanistic, and its accom- 
panying question of the dominance of mind or body. 
Che article reviews the viewpoints taken by outstand- 
ing psychologists on this controversial question. Since 
1900 a new answer has come from biology. Man is 
neither Aylo nor logos, but bios. He is to be conceived 
as life, an entity in the anthropological series.—A. B. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

1604. Sander, F. Ein mehrfach verwendbares 
Zusatzgerit zum Lichtbildwerfer. (An accessory 
apparatus for picture projection having wide applica- 
tion.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 97, 204-208.—The 
author calls attention to the various forms of appara- 
tus of the tachistoscopic type that have been invented 
by Wundt and Wirth. He has himself added to the 
efficiency of these by means of a projectoscope, which 
he describes with an accompanying photograph.— 
A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 

1605. Shock, N. W. A continuous recorder for 
obtaining synchronous curves of physiological re- 
sponses to stimuli in human subjects. Child Develpm., 
1936, 7, 169-182.—‘‘An apparatus has been described 
which provides continuous simultaneous photographic 
records of (1) changes in apparent skin resistance at 
two different points of the body, (2) changes in pulse 
rate and limb volume, (3) changes in respiration rate 
and motive volume, (4) changes in inspiration- 
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expiration ratio, (5) alterations in muscular tremo, 
(6) gross body movement. In addition, means 
measuring association time, gross reaction time ; 
stimuli, and other similar characteristics of the ,, 
sponse are provided in the instrument.’’—F 
McTeer (Wayne). 

1606. Urban, F: M. Die Theorie der Beobach. 
tungsfehler. (The theory of errors in observation 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 97, 189-203.—In this artick 
are discussed the unreliability of measurement by th 
layman and the necessity for accuracy in scientij 
fields. All measures in trade are unreliable. Th, 
necessity for accuracy varies with the demands of th. 
situation. Errors in measurement are due both to th: 
material measured and to the personal equatio; 
Highly technical devices for measurement are dis 
cussed. The significance of the arithmetic averay 
and of the method of least squares in astronomy an¢ 
geodesy are cited as methods available for a hig: 
degree of accuracy.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Centr; 
State Teachers College). 

1607. Vernon, P. E. A note on the standard erro; 
in the contingency matching technique. J. ed; 
Psychol., 1936, 27, 704-709.—‘‘The contingency, 
coefficient which expresses the validity of a matching 
experiment possesses two standard or probable errors 
one referring to variations in the judges who match 
the material, the other to variations in the subjects 
or sets of material which are matched. The SE of» 
judges who match one set of material, or of m sets of 
material matched by one judge, can be predicted by 
the same formula; and this formula is empirical) 
confirmed by the results of large-scale experiments 
But the SE of judges who match more than one set, or 
of material matched by more than one judge, can onl; 
be determined on the basis of observed variations 
within the available experimental results (except in 
the hypothetical case where there is no inter-correla- 
tion between the sets, or between the judges, respec. 
tively). In order to obtain a reliable matching 
contingency coefficient, not only should the grou 
judges, but also the number of sets of material, be 
fairly large. Both ni and mt should, like N in a corre 
lational experiment, amount to one hundred 
more.’’—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


1608. Watson, D. L. In the teeth of all formalism. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1936, 23, 353—362.—This is a sum- 
mary of the psychology and psychotherapeutics of 
Hans Prinzhorn. He struggled against the mechan 
istic and formalistic modes of thought which are 
derived from physical science. He claimed that a 
“ripening” of personality was the first object of the 
psychologist. The therapist requires a specific thera- 
peutic endowment. Prinzhorn differs from Freud's 
viewpoint in that Freud studied the “‘sick’’ organism 
while Prinzhorn considered organisms in general. The 
article closes with a summary of the writer’s exper- 
ences in knowing Prinzhorn.—L. S. Selling (Re 
corder’s Court, Detroit). 

1609. Weinberg, J. R. An examination of logical 
positivism. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1936. Pp 
vii + 311. $3.75.—After an historical introduction, 
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the book comprises 14 chapters, grouped as follows: 
(1) logical foundations, including Wittgenstein’s 
theory of meaning and logic and mathematics; (2) 
theory of scientific method, including probability, 
‘nduction, and the nature of natural law; (3) the 
elimination of metaphysics, including elimination of 
metaphysics, linguistic solipsism, and the positivistic 
theory of knowledge; (4) radical physicalism, including 
logical syntax of languages, problems of scientific 
method and philosophy in terms of logical syntax, the 
ohysical language, and critique of physicalism; and 
(5) conclusion, including an estimate of the Viennese 
circle and the possibility of an alternative theory of 
languages. There are indexes, but no bibliography ex- 
cept footnote references.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown), 

1610. Wolff, W. Una nova teoria de la vida sim- 
bélica. (A new theory of symbolic life.) Rev. Psicol. 
Pedag., 1936, 4, 1-59.—A résumé of the conclusions 
of the 12 volumes of Wolff’s works, accompanied by 
101 illustrations. —M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

1611. Wundt, M. Kant und der Deutsche Geist. 
Kant and the German mind.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 
1936, 97, 106-116.—Kant ranks as one of the im- 
mortals in German thinking. Repeatedly thinkers 
have returned to his three Critiques for material to 
understand their period. When materialism came 
from France, Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason had a 
vital effect upon German thought, simplified for the 
people by the poetry of Schiller and the philosophy of 
Fichte. A half century later Kant’s philosophy of 
empiricism had a strong influence in determining Ger- 


many's struggle for freedom. During the World War 
Germany turned again to Kant, finding in his Critique 


f Judgment its idealism. In our own day all three 
phases of the Kantian thought are contributing to 
Germany’s effort to find her liberty of thought.— A. B. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


(See also abstracts 1699, 1823, 1872, 1934, 1991. ] 
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1612. Asratian, E. K fiziologii irradiatsii i kont- 
sentratsii protsessov v kore bolshikh polusharii. 
Physiology of irradiation and concentration of proc- 
esses in the cortex of the cerebral hemispheres.) C. R. 
Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S., 1934, 4, 146-154.— (Biol. 
Abstr. X: 21118). 

1613. Barron, D. H. Sequence of medullation of 
peripheral nerves. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1936, 
35, 308-309.—‘‘Feripheral nerves of fetal kittens 
ranging between 8 cm. snout-rump length and full 
term. . . have been examined by teasing them out 
in glycerine after staining for 12 hours in 1% osmic 
acid, or by sectioning in paraffin . . . The phrenic 
appears to be the first peripheral nerve to acquire 
extensive medullation, the spinal accessory is next, 
followed by the recurrent laryngeal branch of the 
vagus. Of spinal nerve roots, those of the brachial 
segments acquire their sheaths first and most rapidly. 
lhe sensory nerves to elaborate end-organs all appear 
to acquire their sheaths at the same time and earlier 
than the remaining sensory fibers, whose medullation 
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is not complete until after birth.’—H. Peak (Ran- 
dolph-Macon). 

1614. Baxter, S. G. Role of the sympathetic ner- 
vous system in gastric secretion. Amer. J. digest. Dis. 
Nutr., 1934, 1, 40-42.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 21120). 

1615. Boeke, J. Synaptology. Jn Various [Prob- 
lems of nervous physiology and of behavior]. Tiflis: 
Georgian Branch, Academy of Sciences, USSR, 1936. 
Pp. 63-69.—The attempt is made to clear up some of 
the difficulties existing between the physiological 
conceptions and morphological descriptions of the 
synapse. The classical neurone theory, which pro- 
claims an absolute independence, morphologically and 
physiologically, of the neurone elements, is dead. 
More recent morphological studies have made the 
distance between nerve cells and fibers shorter and 
shorter. Emphasis is placed upon the continuity of 
living substance between nerve cells and between 
nerve cells and innervated tissues. There is a synapse 
of living substance which is alterable under different 
physiological conditions, the study of which con- 
stitutes ‘‘synaptology.’’ The only true morphological 
and physiological continuity is found in the closed 
nerve net, and even here there must be some form of 
synapse to carry the impulses from this net to the 
tissues innervated.— H. Jasper (Brown). 


1616. Boyd, T. E., & Brosnan, J. J. Decurarizing 
effect of repetitive stimulation of a motor nerve. 
Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1936, 35, 404-405.— 
Following administration of crude curare (1%) to 
cats, twitch of the tibialus anticus muscle to single 
stimuli on the peroneal nerve disappeared. The nerve 
was then tetanized from 1 to 60 seconds, the frequency 
varying from 140 to 120 per sec. Tetanization was 
followed by return of response to single stimuli, 
recovery varying with frequency of tetanic stimuli, 
and duration of recovery showing values similar to 
those of the experiment using MgSO, (Proc. Soc. exp. 
Biol., 1936, 35, 405). Unlike this experiment, the 
curve described by successive twitches in the present 
case shows first a rising and then a falling phase, 
suggesting an increase of some chemical agent for a 
time after cessation of tetanization. The recovery 
curve may be determined both by this changing con- 
centration of a decurarizing chemical and gradual 
recovery from depression which varies in depth 
according to the previous activity of the nerve.— 
H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

1617. Bozler, E. The mechanism of the inhibitory 
action of vasodilator nerves. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 
117, 457-466.—In bullfrogs (Rana catesbiana) stimu- 
lation of dorsal roots produces both constriction and 
dilation (due to sympathetic fibers in dorsal roots). 
Dilation was obtained by means of acetylcholine and 
by stimulation of dorsal roots after a contraction. 
Stimulation of the sympathetic and of the dorsal 
roots together gave no effect when the sympathetic 
stimulation was maximal, but a marked effect when 
sympathetic stimuli were relatively few. Assuming 
constrictor and dilator substances, inhibition must 
mean destruction of constructor substance. Dilation 
which was produced without sympathetic stimulation 
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differs from corresponding effects in the heart (accord- 
ing to Rosenblueth and Simeone). Such dilation is 
not inconsistent, however, if explained as depending 
on tonic blood vessel contraction of a type similar to 
the process involved in sympathetic stimulation.— 
T. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau of Traffic Research). 


1618. Bremer, F. Les processes fondamentaux de 
activité nerveuse centrale. (The fundamental 
processes of central nervous activity.) Jn Various 
[Problems of nervous physiology and of behavior). 
Tiflis: Georgian Branch, Academy of Sciences, 
USSR, 1936. Pp. 369-385.—The attempt to explain 
the properties of central nervous activity by those of 
peripheral nerve conduction suggests stimulating 
hypotheses, but appears to be thwarted due to common 
properties of the centers which are not in accord 
with our present knowledge and theories of peripheral 
nerve conduction. On the contrary there is the 
similarity between nerve-muscle summation and 
summation in the centers. A summary of recent 
findings regarding the fundamental activities, excita- 
tion, inhibition, transmission (neurohumoral or 
electrical) after-discharge, and autonomous rhyth- 
micity of the central neurones, is presented with a 
critical discussion. If all of these properties ‘should 


some day be explained in physicochemical terms the 
investigator will remain faced by the immense prob- 
lem of the progressive organization and the adaptive 
plasticity of 
(Brown). 
1619. Brosnan, J. J., & Boyd, T. E. Chemical 


the nervous system.’”—H. Jasper 


transmission from nerve to muscle, in animals 
“‘curarized” with magnesium sulphate. Proc. Soc. 
exp. Biol., N. Y., 1936, 35, 405-406.—Records were 
taken from the tibialis anticus of cats and dogs, the 
stimuli being administered to the sectioned sciatic 
trunk. MgSO, (7.7% solution) was administered 
intravenously, resulting in loss of muscular response 
to single stimuli from a neon-tube circuit. The 
response to single shocks was restored following a 
period of tetanic stimulation, the duration of recovery 
varying both with frequency and duration of tetaniz- 
ing stimuli. The possibility that such effects may be 
due to local accumulation of a decurarizing chemical 
at nerve endings is considered.— H. Peak (Randolph- 
Macon). 


1620. Buchtal, F., & Lindhard, J. Elektrostatische 
Messungen an einzelnen motorischen Endplatten 
und Muskelfasern. I. Wirkung von Curarevergiftung 
und § Radiumbestrahlung. (Electrostatic measure- 
ments on a single motor end-plate and muscle fiber. 
II. The effect of curare poisoning and radium irradia- 
tion.) Jn Various [Problems of nervous physiology 
and of behavior}. Tiflis: Georgian Branch, Academy 
of Sciences, USSR, 1936. Pp. 111-125.—By the use 
of calomel micro-electrodes and a high resistance input 
D.C. amplifier with a string galvanometer, the poten- 
tial difference between the motor end-plate and the 
muscle fiber in the abdominal muscles of the lizard 
was measured under different conditions. This 
potential difference was found to be ten times the 
resting potential of the muscle. In two thirds of the 
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experiments the end-plate was positive to the muscl, 
fiber. Curare poisoning and radium irradiatioy 
appear to decrease the indirect excitability and aly 
the end-plate-muscle fiber p.d. if precautions arp 
taken to plot the data in such a way as to hold muscle 
resting potential constant. The question of the locys 
of curare and radium poisoning is discussed. 
Jasper (Brown). 

1621. Carmichael, L., & Smith, K. U. Postopera. 
tive disturbances of visually controlled behavior jp 
the cat following complete bilateral removal of the 
visual cortex. (Film.) Rochester: Authors, 1937 
400 ft.—This film, which is based upon the study o 
three normal animals, six animals with complet 
bilateral removal of the striate areas, and one anima) 
with unilateral removal of these areas, contains the 
following sequences: (1) photographs of the intac; 
blocks of cortical tissue removed during the opera 
tions, which are imposed on diagrams showing the 
relative extent of the cortical destruction, (2) palpe. 
bral responses in normal and operated animals induced 
by movement of objects in the visual field, (3) righting 
reactions in normal and operated animals, (4) optic 
nystagmus in normal and operated animals brought 
about by rotation of the visual field, (5) visual placing 
reactions of the forelimbs in normal and operated 
animals, (6) defects of jumping from and descending 
from elevated surfaces, (7) disturbances in the 
capacity to avoid objects on the basis of visual cues 
(8) defects in intensity discrimination brought about 
by removal of the striate areas.—L. Carmichael 
(Rochester). 

1622. Cicardo, V. H. Cronaxia de subordinacién. 
(Chronaxy of subordination.) Rev. Soc. argent. Biol 
1935, 11, 217-223.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 21134). 

1623. Cicardo, V. H. La cronaxia sensitiva del 
Bufo arenarum (Hens). (Sensory chronaxy in the 
toad.) Rev. Soc. argent. Biol., 1935, 11, 230-239.- 
(Biol. Abstr. X: 21135). 

1624. Detwiler, S. R. Growth responses of spinal 
nerves to grafted brain tissue. /. exp. Zool., 1936, 74, 
477-495.—When in the embryo of Amblystoma the 
limb, the optic cup, or the nasal placode is grafted 
in the denuded anterior limb region of a host embryo 
spinal nerves from higher levels later grow caudall) 
to the graft. Portions of the embryonic brain, when 
similarly grafted, exert no such “‘attractive”’ influence. 
Details concerning the structures which result 
from such brain grafts are given.—L. Carmichael 
(Rochester). 

1625. Dusser de Barenne, J. G., & McCulloch, 
W. S. Func’ional boundaries in the sensori-motor 
cortex of the monkey. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. J. 
1936, 35, 329-331.—Further studies by the method of 
local strychninization, supplemented by action poten- 
tial records, confirm the existence of functional 
boundaries on the sensory side and establish existence 
of such boundaries on the motor side. Results show, 
particularly, the functional relationships of pre- ané 
post-central regions of the arm area 4, and its relative 
independence of adjacent leg and face areas.— /. 
Peak (Randolph-Macon). 
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1626. Gasser, H. S. Potentials developing in 
mammalian nerve fibers during activity and their 
relation to excitability. Jn Various [Problems of 
-orpous physiology and of behavior). Tiflis: Georgian 
Branch, Academy of Sciences, USSR, 1936. Pp. 317- 
:)7 —The most recent determinations of the electrical 
-operties of mammalian nerves by the author and 
‘ecociates show that they differ in some important 
respect from amphibian nerves. The spike duration 
of mammalian A fibers, as determined by single fiber 
-ecording, is 0.4 ms., of which about 0.13 ms. is taken 
»p by the period of the rising potential. The absolute 
refractory period as determined by two fast super- 
maximal induction shocks was 0.44 to 0.5 ms. In 
09 ms. the nerve as a whole is 80% recovered. 
letanic stimulation with shocks only a few micro- 
<econds in durations shows that the frequency of 
nducted spikes may be well over 1000 per second, 
i there is evidence that some fibers may respond as 
uently as 2000 per second. Following the spike in 
mammalian nerves are the negative and then the 
ositive after-potential, the latter beginning 20 ms. 
ter the start of the spike and lasting to 60 ms. or 
wer. The after-potentials may be rhythmic and 
the irritability of the nerve passes through super- 
rmality during the first negative after-potential, 
ecomes subnormal during the positive potential, 
and supernormal again during the second negative 
period. Comparable results are presented for mam- 
lian C fibers.— H. Jasper (Brown). 


Gedevani, D. Participation of sympathetic 


| 7 
1024 


nervous system in activity of skeletal muscle. Jn 
Various [Problems of nervous physiology and of be- 


ior Tiflis: Georgian Branch, Academy of 
Sciences, USSR, 1936. Pp. 259-280.—The experi- 
ments from Orbeli’s laboratory, confirmed by de Boer 
and Langelaan, in favor of the existence of direct 
sympathetic innervation of the skeletal musculature, 
ire repeated with some critical controls which lead 
the author to the conclusion that although the sympa- 
thetic nervous system does participate in the activity 
{ skeletal muscle it does so not by the direct sym- 
pathetic innervation of skeletal musculature but 
indirectly through sympathetically innervated blood 
vessels and glands. The Ginezinzky phenomenon 
the transitory increase in contractions of fatiguing 
muscle with sympathetic stimulation) is explained on 
the basis of fresh blood forced into capillaries by vaso- 
The weakening of postural tonus in 
the sympathectomized frog is explained as due to the 
interruption of sympathetic impulses to the skin, 
-ausing a cessation of the secretion of irritating mucus, 
hich adds to centripetal impulses responsible for 
H. Jasper (Brown). 


ynstric tion. 


tonus. 


1628. Geimanovich, A. I. Podkorkovaya motor- 
haya patologiya i psikhika. (Subcortical motor 
lesions and the psychic.) Jn Various [Problems of 
nervous physiology and of behavior}. Tiflis: Georgian 
Branch, Academy of Sciences, USSR, 1936. Pp. 283- 
298.—A theory is presented to account for “psychic” 
changes accompanying subcortical lesions based upon 
a certain dysfunction of the correlation between 
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cortex and_ subcortex. English summary.— //. 


Jasper (Brown). 

1629. Gerard, R. W. Brain waves. Sci. Mon., 
N. Y., 1937, 44, 48-56.—The author reviews the 
most recent discoveries concerning nerve functioning 
and suggests important conceptual changes regarding 
the functioning of the nervous system in the light of 
these findings. These changes in summary form are 
as follows: (1) the central nervous system must now 
be looked upon as composed of active units which 
are continually in play and which are modified rather 
than set in motion by particular types of stimuli; 
(2) some sort of distance action between nerve cells 
must be envisaged in addition to the long accepted 
action that reached them and their appropriate 
processes through the processes of other cells; and 
(3) nerve cells as a class may possess the property of 
automaticity.—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 

1630. Gesell, R., Bricker, J.. & Magee, C. Struc- 
tural and functional organization of the central 
mechanism controlling breathing. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1936, 117, 423-452.—A preliminary study on dogs 
under morphine and urethane or with evipal, and 
with cerebral hemispheres removed. Potentials were 
recorded with fine needle electrodes bared at the tips. 
The results indicate a main center in the medulla 
with limits corresponding with findings of previous 
workers, but with no anatomical grouping of signals 
to indicate a compact inspiratory or expiratory center 
as previously postulated. Exploration of mesen- 
cephalon and diencephalon showed only 5 sets of 
respiratory potentials, indicating that impulses from 
above are primarily regulative with respect to the main 
center in the medulla. Detailed anatomical diagrams 
are given.—7. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau of Traffic 
Research). 

1631. Hasama, B. Uber die Verainderungen der 
Elektrophanomene am Zentralnervensystem bei 
Athernarkose. (On the changes of electrical phe- 
nomena in the central nervous system under ether 
narcosis.) Arch. exp. Path. Pharmak., 1935, 179, 
234-242.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 21142). 


1632. Herrick, C. J. Mechanisms of nervous 
adjustment. Jn Various [Problems of nervous 
physiology and of behavior}. Tiflis: Georgian Branch, 
Academy of Sciences, USSR, 1936. Pp. 51-56 —‘‘A 
scientific understanding of the laws of behavior . 
implies description and critical analysis of actual 
patterns of behavior, inquiry into the origin and 
growth of these patterns, and exact information about 
the apparatus employed and the laws of its operation. 

physiologists and psychologists too often in the 
past have been content to ignore the recondite internal 
processes which go on between the application of the 
stimulus and its eventual consequences in muscular 
contraction or glandular secretion."’ A short descrip- 
tion of the functions and related structures of the 
central nervous system is presented, with special 
emphasis on the work of Beritoff, Sherrington, Cog- 
hill, and the author’s recent papers on localization of 
function. Learning is considered an organismic 
function. ‘‘It is the whole body that learns, not the 
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reflex arcs; yet the more efficient forms of human 
learning are dependent upon the coordinated activity 
of specific tissues of characteristic structure localized 
in the cerebral cortex.’’"— H. Jasper (Brown). 

1633. Hoff, E. C., & Green, H. D. Cardiovascular 
reactions induced by electrical stimulation of the 
cerebral cortex. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 117, 411- 
422.—Blood pressure and heart rate were recorded 
from 40 cats, 18 monkeys and one chimpanzee under 
light ether. Many experiments were done under 


curare to prevent muscular movements which might 


confuse the results. A rise in pressure, acceleration, 
retraction of the nictitating membrane, and dilation 
were obtained from the gyrus proreus and sigmoid 
gyri in cats, and near the superior precentral sulcus 
trunk and arm areas, from the superior middle and 
inferior frontal gyri, and the cingulate gyri anterior 
to the central sulcus in monkeys. A decline in pres- 
sure resulted from stimulation of the lateral, supra- 
sylvian and ectosylvian and sylvian gyri in cats, and 
from the marginal gyrus and a small area near the 
anterior tip of the superior precentral sulcus in 
monkeys. A marked slowing was obtained in a few 
instances, especially where stellate ganglia and adrenals 
had been removed. The evidence indicates that 
there is a cortical mechanism which can influence the 
cardiovascular system, pressor and depressor points 
being 3 to 4. mm. apart. Local anesthesia and under- 
cutting of the cortex abolished the response. The 
results conform to observations of previous workers. 
A visceral type of epileptiform after-response was 
demonstrated by the use of excessive stimuli (a per- 
sistence of rise or a continued rise and fall for 30 sec. 
to 2 or 3 minutes).—7. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau 
of Traffic Researc h). 

1634. Kato, G., Kaku, Z., & Tasaki, I. On the 
reflex excitation and inhibition by a single nerve fiber 
in warm-blooded animals. Jn Various [Problems of 
nervous physiology and of behavior}. Tiflis: Georgian 
Branch, Academy of Sciences, USSR, 1936. Pp. 203- 
206.—By means of a micro-isolating method (de- 
scribed previously by Kato, 7he Micro-Phystology 
of Nerve, 1934) a single afferent fiber of the nerve 
plantaris medialis is obtained intact with the plantar 
cushion and the spinal cord in the chronic spinal cat. 
Pin pricks to a few square millimeters of the planta 
caused inhibition of the crossed extensor reflex simul- 
taneous with excitation of the ipsilateral flexion 
reflex.— H. Jasper (Brown). 

1635. Ledebur, J. v. Die Kohlensdureabgabe des 
Warmbliiternerven bei refiektorischer Erregung. 
(The CO, loss of homoiothermic nerve under reflex 
excitation.) Biochem. Z., 1933, 257, 310-312.— 
(Biol. Abstr. X: 21148). 


1636. Lorente de N6, R. Inhibition of motoneu- 
rones. Jn Various [Problems of nervous physiology 
and of behavior}. Tiflis: Georgian Branch, Academy 
of Sciences, USSR, 1936. Pp. 231-246.—The sec- 
ondary paths of the vestibular, trigeminal and cervical 
reflex arcs, which have collateral and terminal syn- 
apses on the motoneurones of the eye muscles, were 
stimulated directly by placing bipolar electrodes on 
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the floor of the fourth ventricle in the decortica‘e 
rabbit. The responses of the internal rectus muse 
were recorded with the cathode-ray oscillograph. Th, 
synaptic delay to a single shock (0.07 ms. duratio, 
was 0.6 to 1.25 ms. The first of two shocks delivere, 
in rapid succession served to modify the response ty 
the second. Facilitation by the conditioning sho¢ 
was maximal for intervals of 0.2 to 0.25 ms. betwee; 
shocks, the period of facilitation dropping off rapid 
for 7 to 20 ms., so that the excitatory process at ¢! 
synapse is of very short duration. When the cond; 
tioning shock was somewhat stronger the facilitatio, 
period was shortened and followed by a longer period 
of inhibition during which the response to the testi; 
shock was decreased. After an extensive discussion 
of these results in the light of the recent findings 9 
many investigators along similar lines it is concluded 
that ‘‘Inhibition is explained by refractoriness in th 
internuncial mechanism, internuncial facilitory in 
pulses are thus prevented from reaching the mot 
neurone. Inhibition is accompanied by abolition 
or reduction of the tonic excitatory background.” 
H. Jasper (Brown). 


1637. Malaev, A. K voprosu modifikatsii metod, 
izmereniya protyazheniya poverkhnosti kori mozga. 
(Concerning a method of measuring the surface are; 
of the brain.) Jn Various [Problems of nervo 
physiology and of behavior). Tiflis: Georgian Branch 
Academy of Sciences, USSR, 1936. Pp. 397-406 
The brain is hardened for 20 days in 10% formalin 
solution, after having been previously injected with 
pure formalin through the arteria basilaris. The 
brain, which has suffered no change in size or shape, is 
then divided into lobes, each of which is again divided 
through the deepest part of the gyri. From thes 
pieces are cut thin cortical slices with a sharp knile 
and placed on a special measuring surface, consisting 
of glass-covered milliameter paper. A mosaic of the 
gray substance is thus obtained and the total area is 
easily computed from the covered glass. Measure 
ments taken in this manner gave the same results as 
those taken by Henneberg’s method, with a saving 
of 40-65 hours for both hemispheres. A precaution 
it is imperative that all cuts be made at exact righ 
angles to the surface of the cortex. P his method is 
accurate, simple and time saving. F. J. Lehner 
(Brown). 


1638. Mollaret, P. L’influence de la posture sur 
V’excitabilité neuro-musculaire. (The influence 
posture on neuromuscular excitability.) J. Physi 
Path. gén., 1935, 33, 88-96.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 21151 


1639. Motsnii, P. E. Pro vpliv ultrachastotnogo 
polya na simpatichnu nervovu sistemu. (The i 
fluence of high-frequency field upon the sympathetic 
nervous system.) Méd. exp., Kharkov, 1936, No.9 
95-106.—Records of contraction of the gastrocnemius 
muscles in spinal frogs and frogs with spinal-coré 
destruction, after unilateral sympathectomy of the 
right posterior extremity, under the influence of 3 
high-frequency field, lead the writer to state that 
unilateral sympathectomy provides greater neuro 
muscular excitability on the operated side, arguing 
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the tonic action of the sympathetic on the periph- 
ft apparatus; that the sy mpathetic effect, provoked 
the field only on the innervated extremity, shows 
+ the field acts as a stimulus to the sympathetic 
ind testifies to sympathetic innervation of skeletal 
muscles; that the effect may be produced by the 
stimulation of the neighboring sympathetic trunk; 
and that the action of the field on the sy mpathetic 
-vetem is diffuse.—F. S. Keller (Colgate). 


1640. Noica, M. Le cervelet, la fonction de fixa- 
tion et la fonction d’équilibre. (The fixation and 
equilibration functions of the cerebellum.) J. Physiol. 
Path. gén., 1934, 32, 841-843.—(Btol. Abstr. X: 
21153). 

1641. Rezvyakov, N. P. K izucheniyu tormoz- 
yashchego deistviya n. vagi na serdtse. (The study 
f the inhibitory action of n. vagi on the heart.) Jn 
Various [Problems of nervous physiology and of be- 

vior)]. Tiflis: Georgian Branch, Academy of Sci- 
ences, USSR, 1936. Pp. 149-157.—The nature of 
heart block with strong and weak vagal stimulation 
is described. Strong inhibitory action irradiates 

ough the entire conductive system; a weaker action 
causes only the venous orifice to pulsate, the ventricle 

d auricle failing to receive the weakened impulses; 
vith a still weaker action the impulses reach the 

iricle, causing it to pulsate without reaching the 
English summary.*— 7. Jasper (Brown). 


1642. Rosenblueth, A., & Ortiz, T. The crossed 
—* impulses to the phrenic. Amer. J. 
Ph 1936, 117, 495-513.—A study of the previ- 
/~ ptr crossed phrenic phenomenon with 
monkeys, dogs, cats, guinea pigs, rabbits and wood- 
hucks under dial. Acute section of spinal cord and 
lorsal roots was carried out and the vagi and phrenics 
were approached in the neck. Ether-soaked cotton 
pledgets and D.C. block were used. It is concluded 
that the previously uncontrolled factors of afferent 
effects and asphyxia are not responsible for the phe- 
nomenon. It is suggested that dendrites are normally 
inidirectional but that blocking the axon ‘“‘makes 
them by some unknown means capable of cellulifugal 
onduction”’ so as to activate opposite phrenic nuclei 
through synapses. It is noted that two characteristics 
involved, viz., opening an unused path and the 
maintenance of the open path for a relatively long 
time, appear in connection with the establishing of 
onditioned responses and in the persistence of 
learned patterns. Whether there is significance in 
this similarity is a question.— 7. W. Forbes (Harvard 
Bureau of Traffic Research). 


nat 
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1043. Scammon, R. E. Interpolation formulae 
for the growth of the human brain and its major 
parts in the first year of post-natal life. Child De- 
velpm., 1936, 7, 149-160.—Since ‘‘the brain as a whole 
and its several parts increase so rapidly in the first 
year, straight-line expressions for the relationship 
between masses of these structures and time seem 
justifiable for practical use in this period.” Equa- 
tions are presented based on over 1300 observations 
lor total brain weight and for cerebrum, cerebellum, 
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and brain-stem weight calculated separately.—F. D. 
McTeer (Wayne). 

1644. Schaefer, H., & Gépfert, H. Nervenak- 
tionsstréme bei Wechselstromreizung. (Nerve action 
currents on stimulation by alternating current.) 
Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1936, 238, 404-428.—The 
effects of sine-wave stimulation of frequencies from 
50 to 1024 per second are described and discussed. 

A. Rubin (Clark). 

1645. Scharrer, E. 
Gehirns. (Structure 
Berlin: Springer, 1936. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

1646. Shurrager, P.S. Potentials from the isolated 
fore brain and potential summation in the isolated 
brain of catfish. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1936, 
35, 371-374.—After cutting the cord posterior to the 
medulla, brains of catfish were removed, placed on 
a glass plate and moistened with isotonic NaCl solu- 
tion. Continuous records were obtained from 30 
brains, using a Garcean ink-writing undulator and 
amplifier system. Cotton wick electrodes were 
attached to chlorided silver loops and saturated with 
isotonic saline. Rhythmic electrical potentials from 
10 to 180 wv. were recorded from olfactory and 
cerebral lobes, the ‘‘spontaneous’’ potentials from 
these regions differing in form. It is concluded that 
“the smooth wave contours of the central nervous 
system are apparently complex summed potentials 
of many smaller potentials.’""—//. Peak (Randolph- 
Macon). 

1647. Speidel, C. C. Changes in nerve fibers 
during alcoholic intoxication and recovery. Sci. Mon., 
N. Y., 1937, 44, 178-185.—Direct observation of 
nerve fibers in living tadpoles subjected to intoxica- 
tion by alcohol demonstrates that practically all 
gradations of irritation and injury may be induced 
in myelinated nerve fibers depending on the strength 
of the alcoholic solution and the length of time the 
fibers are affected. The effects of alcohol on the 
growing tips of regenerating nerve fibers produce 
retraction; resumption of growth occurs after normal 
conditions are restored; nerve endings treated with 
suitable strengths of alcohol may show swelling, 
retraction, and sometimes nerve autotomy (self- 
amputation of a variable length of nerve fiber); 
recovery takes place readily under normal conditions. 
Unmyelinated fibers encased in a neurilemma and 
with sheath cells seem relatively unaffected by alcohol. 
Figures showing changes in nerve fibers are presented. 
—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 


1648. Spiegel, E. A., & Scala, N. P. The cortical 
innervation of ocular movements. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1936, 16, 967—-981.—Injury to corticofugal 
fibers results in an increase in threshold for cortical 
stimulation of ocular movements, which must be 
effected through spread of the stimulus current to 
subcortical centers; it appears that normally cortical 
stimuli can produce ocular movements directly. 
Previous experiments have indicated that fibers in 
the posterior longitudinal fasciculus are elements in 
this pathway, but have not shown whether ascending 
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fibers are involved. Experimental 
cats show that injury to the 
pallidofugal system (continued in the descending 
fibers) leaves the innervational pathway intact. 
Injury to the vestibular nuclei (origin of ascending 
fibers) results in impairment of lateral movements 
but apparently leaves vertical movements intact. 
Removal of the cerebellum and severance of the 
brain stem behind the midbrain also produces no 
diminution of vertical movements. Innervation 
pathways involved in vertical movements require 
further investigation. Bielschowsky’s appended dis- 
cussion of this paper indicates correspondence be- 
tween these anatomical findings and clinical observa- 
tions.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

1649. Syk, I. En orientering diver cholinergiska 
och adrenergiska nervfunktioner, med tillimpning 
inom ndgra nis och halsomrdden. (An orientation 
on cholinergic and adrenergic nerve functions, as 
exemplified in some nose and throat areas.) Hvygiea, 
Stockh., 1936, 98, 817-830.—A general lecture recently 
delivered before the section of otorhinolaryngology 
of the Swedish Medical Society.—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

1650. a, W. H. Brain surgery and psy- 
chology. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 31, 285-290. 
—The problem of the mind-body relationship seems 
destined for a new turn if the conclusions of the 
products of modern surgery are sustained by further 
research. The doctrine of specific neurological pat- 
terns definitely functioning with a given response 
has suffered serious reverses with each assault upon 
the theory of brain localization. If the left anterior 
artery of the cerebral hemisphere is definitely estab- 
lished by surgery as the sole phy siological support of 
what has been understood as “consciousness,” many 
questions which were formerly raised will disappear.— 
C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1651. Tuge, H., & Yazaki, M. Experimental note 
on the presence of electrically excitable areas in the 
reptilian cerebral hemisphere: Clemmis japonica. 
Set. Rep. Tohoku Univ., 1934, 9, 79-85.—( Biol. 
Abstr. X: 21160). 

1652. Valdecasas, F. G. Die Physiologie der 
Skelett-Muskel-Durchblutung. III. Uber die selek- 
tive Reizbarkeit motorischer und vegetativer Nerven- 
fasern. (The physiology of the blood supply of 
skeletal muscles. III. The selective excitability of 
motor and vegetative nerve fibers.) Z. Biol., 1935, 
96, 28-34.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 21162). 

1653. Volokhov, A. A., & Gershuni, G. V. O 
tsentralnoi simpaticheskoi reguliatsii deiatelnosti 
nervno-myshechnogo pribora. 3. Soobshchenie. O 
viiianii simpaticheskoi sistemy na khronasksiiu 
nerva. (Central sympathetic regulation of the 
nerve-muscle apparatus. 3. Effect of the sympathetic 
system on nerve chronaxy.) Fistol. Zh. U.S.S.R., 
1933, 16, 131-138.—With English summary.—( Biol. 
Absir. X: 21164). 

1654. Vorontsov, D. S. K voprosu o mekhanizme 
elektricheskogo razdrazheniya. (The problem of the 
mechanism of the stimulating effect of electrical 


or descending 
lesions produced in 
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currents.) Jn Various [ Problems of nervous physi; 
and of behavior). Tiflis: Georgian Branch, Acade; 
of Sciences, USSR, 1936. Pp. 79-108.—Stre; 
duration curves for the frog’s sciatic were Pt a 
for ascending and = currents during ¢ 
application of one (KCI) or two (CaCl, Src, 
MgCl) cation salt solutions under both stimulating 
electrodes or under only the proximal or the dist; 
electrode. NH; was also used alone and under on 
electrode in combination with CaCl. under the othe 
electrode. Very marked distortions of the form of th 
strength-duration curve are described under thes 
various conditions. Also the time constant of excita. 
tion is altered, but this cannot be <p ea, by 
Lapicque’s chronaxy since no single point on the cur 
can describe the excitability changes that tak place 
German summary.— H. Jasper (Brown). 

1655. Weiss, P. Selectivity controlling the cep. 
tral-peripheral relations in the nervous system. | 
Rev., 1936, 11, 494-531.—From experimental dar, 
the author concludes that the specific relations lp. 
tween muscles and nerve centers are not secondarily 
established by conditioning or learning, or as a resy); 
of morphological selectivity in the formation 
peripheral nerve connections. It is suggested tha 
“the specific relation between centers and muscles 
must be regarded as due primarily to a primar 
physiological relationship, resembling in_ principle 
the specific linkage found in resonance-like mechar 
isms. Every muscle is constitutionally (presumal 
biochemically) different from every other non. 
homologous muscle, and to deal with this divers 
the centers are endowed with a capacity to produce a 
corresponding variety of form or modes of m 
impulses, each one exclusively appropriate to a single 
muscle.” It is also concluded that the functioning 
of the spinal centers cannot be satisfactorily inter. 
preted in terms of switch-board or other geometrical 
schemes. Reasons are given which seem to reject the 
notion that specific frequencies or specific chronax 
relations (isochronism) are involved.—M. A. Rubin 
(Clark). 


[See also abstracts 1711, 
1812. } 


1740, 1742, 1786, 1807, 
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1656. Albers, E. C., & Sheard, C. The tolerance 
of light in nonphotophobic individuals. Amer. / 
Ophthal., 1936, 19, 408-412.—144 individuals wh 
did not complain of ocular discomfort or photophobia 
were tested with a glarometer, i.e., the amount o 
glare of the environment was determined which mace 
invisible the letters on a fixation target lighted with 
standard illumination. Results: (1) The average 
glare-out illuminations were found to be 240 foot: 
candles for the left eye, 295 foot-candles for the right 
eye, and 380 foot-candles in binocular tests. The 
higher glare-out value in binocular observations was 
to be expected on the basis of the summation theo) 
and the greater binocular visual acuity. Ocular domi- 
nance seems to be the principal factor to which is due 
the fact that the glare-out values are definitely higher 
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for the right eye. (2) Absorptive glasses put before 


the observer's eyes did not alter the value of the glare- 
out illumination, because they do not change the ratio 


between the intensity of illumination on the fixative 


target and in the background (glare) field. (3) This 
ratio, tested by changes of illumination at the target, 
oroved to be constant. (4) Glare-out values are 
independent of the spectral character of the illumina- 
tion employed in the environmental field (amber, 
ereen, red) used for the production of glare.— H. 
» (Dartmouth Medical School). 


1657. Albert, A. Geschmacksstérungen bei voll- 
stindiger Aufmeisselung der Mittelohrriume. (Dis- 
turbances of taste in complete exposure of the middle- 
ear cavities.) Marburg-Lahn: Koch, 1936. Pp. 14. 

R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1658. Allen, F. Color, from substance to sensation. 
Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1937, 44, 57-61.—A brief history 
of the theories of color vision.—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 


1659. Arey, L. B., & Price, R.G. The superiority 
of intermittent light in the adaptation of retinal 
pigment. J. exp. Zool., 1936, 74, 303-322.—A history 
{ the experimental work which qualifies the simplest 
form of the Talbot-Plateau law is given. It is then 
shown that intermittent light is a more effective 
stimulus to pigmentary migration than equal amounts 
of illumination with continuous light in the golden 
shiner (Abramis chrysoleucas), a fresh-water fish. A 
differential effectiveness of number of flashes per 
second on the various stages of light adaptation in 
the retinal pigment is reported. A tentative inter- 
pretation of these conclusions involving the lowering 
of fatigue by the interposition of brief periods of rest 
in the migratory responses of the pigment is offered.— 

Carmichael (Rochester). 


1660. Baker, L. E. The influence of subliminal 
stimuli upon verbal behavior. J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 
20, 84-100.—In tests in vision S was presented with 
a pair of crossed liens which could appear in either 
f two positions and was required to utter a judgment 
of their position and an estimate of his confidence in 
the correctness of the judgment. The intensity of 
illumination of the stimulus was varied in such a way 
that on some occasions S was unable to see the stim- 
ulus, and so on these occasions the judgments were 
said by S to be guesses. The percentages of error 
were then computed and found to be different, even 
with the stimulus of subliminal intensity, from what 
chance would lead one to expect. The method used 
to test the auditory modality was like that described 
for the visual except that the stimuli were sounds of 
controlled intensity and temporally sequential pat- 
terns. Evidence in both modalities and from all 
subjects gives strong grounds for the conclusion that 
conscious verbal behavior is influenced by stimuli 
which are below the conscious judgment threshold. 
Further, the influence of the subliminal stimuli is a 
function of the intensity of the subliminal stimulus. 
he physiological thresholds are not coincident with, 
but lower than, the thresholds of conscious judgment. 
—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


1657-1664 


1661. Beitel, R. J. Human retinal synaptic func- 
tions: summation and inhibition. Amer. J. Optom., 
1936, 13, 452-454.—A brief report of a study of 
inhibiting visual stimuli. Threshold determinations 
were made using square stimuli illuminated for 0.017 
sec. For foveal fixation, squares of sides subtending 
10’ were used; for peripheral stimulation, squares 
subtending 30’. Comparison thresholds were deter- 
mined while an adjacent area was simultaneously 
illuminated with varied supraliminal intensities and 
with varied degrees of separation between the inducing 
and test areas. The inhibiting effect of the inducing 
patch is demonstrable when it is considerably above 
threshold, and becomes more marked with further 
increase in intensity. It increases also with decrease 
in distance between the two areas. No inhibiting 
effect was found when the inducing patch was viewed 
only with the other eye, indicating that the inhibitory 
effect is of peripheral origin and emphasizing the fact 
that we have no physiological evidence for correspond- 
ing retinal points.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear 
Infirmary). 


1662. Bellows, R. M. An experimental isolation 
of some factors determining response to rhythmic 
cutaneous stimulation. Psychol. Rev., 1937, 44, 62- 
76.—An interpretation of the phenomenon of vanish- 
ing flicker in terms of the known function of peripheral 
nerve elements during rhythmic stimulation. Flicker 
is probably correlated, on the neurological side, with 
the elicitation of more than one impulse per stimula- 
tion, and vanished flicker with a one-to-one relation 
between frequency of stimulation and discharge 
frequency in afferent fibers. The data fit a quantita- 
tive pattern theory of cutaneous stimulation rather 
than a peripheral specificity theory. The phenomenon 
of vibratory sensitivity is due to asymmetrical dis- 
charges in afferent nerve fibers.—A.G. Bills (Chicago). 

1663. Brown, F. A., Jr., & Hall, B. V. The direc- 
tive influence of light upon Drosophila melanogaster 
Meig and some of its eye mutants. J. exp. Zool., 
1936, 74, 205-220.—The tropistic responses to white 
and colored lights of mutant stocks of Drosophila 
melanogaster Meig with full red, full white, white bar, 
and red bar eyes were studied. The strength of the 
tropistic response varies linearly with facet number. 
Red pigment is coincident with greater sensitivity in 
spectrum regions shorter than 5000 Other eye 
mutations have some specific effects on the tropisms 
of the flies to monochromatic stimulation.—L. 
Carmichael (Rochester). 


1664. Clark, B. A photographic study of the 
binocular behavior of eyes having monocular and 
binocular abnormalities. Amer. J. Optom., 1936, 13, 
441-451.—After reviewing the literature on eye move- 
ments, the author reports results of photographic 
observation of the binocular movements under con- 
trolled reading conditions of the eyes of a group of 
patients with muscle imbalances. The majority 
showed fairly high degrees of exophoria at fixation: 
in some instances a vertical imbalance was also 
present; four subjects had reduced vision in one eye. 
Reading time and average number of fixations and 
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regressions per line were approximately the same for 
this group and a “‘normal”’ control group. The group 
with muscle imbalances showed a considerably greater 
tendency to over-converge on moving from one line 
to the beginning of the succeeding line (the non- 
dominant eye usually deviating more), and required 
nearly double the time to achieve adjustment. Cor- 
rection for vertical deviations required an average 
time of only 2.7/25 sec., about half as much as for 
divergence movements in the same group; corrective 
vertical movements were usually downward. In a 
supplementary study subjects were required to fix 
alternately and rhythmically the two words of pairs 
which were separated at distances of 26.42°, 20.60°, 
14.32° and 8.61°, respectively. An almost linear 
relationship was found between magnitude of correc- 
tive adjustments and interfixation distances, although 
the time required for the horizontal adjustments was 
fairly constant. Vertical movements of even greater 
extent were sometimes required and more time was 
necessary for their accomplishment. Deviations and 
variability were appreciably greater for the experi- 
mental group.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear 
Infirmary). 

1665. Crozier, W. J., Wolf, E., & Zerrahn-Wolf, G. 


Critical illumination and critical frequency for re- 
sponse to flickered light, in dragonfly larvae. /. gen. 


Phystol., 1937, 20, 363-392.—Curves relating flicker 
frequency to mean critical illumination for threshold 
response to flicker, with equal durations of light and 
no light intervals, and curves of illumination versus 


mean critical frequency are described for the dragon- 
fly larva (Anax junius). These curves are similar 
to those described earlier by the authors for the 
sunfish. It is pointed out that equations based on the 
conception of a steady state do not describe the data 
obtained in these experiments. It is suggested that 
these curves may be understood if it is assumed that 
there is a recognition of the difference between the 
effect of light flashes and the after effect of these 
flashes during intervals of no light.—M. A. Rubin 
(Clark). 


1666. Crozier, W. J., Wolf, E., & Zerrahn-Wolf, G. 
Temperature and critical illumination for reaction 
to flickering light. I. Anax larvae. J. gen. Physiol., 
1937, 20, 393-410.—The curve of mean critical illu- 
mination as a function of flicker frequency for the 
dragonfly larva, Anax junius, is progressively shifted 
to higher intensities the lower the temperature. The 
maximum flicker frequency and the maximum in- 
tensity associated with it are unappreciably affected 
by temperature. These results are offered as support 
of the notion that the recognition of critical illumina- 
tion for reaction to flicker involves an ‘“‘intensity 
discrimination” between the flashes and the after 
effects of these flashes during intervals of no light. 
The above results are in disagreement with stationary 
state equations proposed to describe the shape of the 
curve. The behavior of the P.E.’s of the intensity 
measurements as a function of temperature is also in 
harmony with the intensity discrimination basis for 
marginal recognition of flicker.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 
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1667. Crozier, W. J., Wolf, E., & Zerrahn-Wolf, G 
Temperature and critical illumination for reactio, 
to flickering light. II. Sunfish. J. gen. Physio) 
1937, 20, 411-431.—The relationship between mea, 
critical illumination and flicker frequency for the 
sunfish, Lepomis, and the variability of the illuming. 
tion as a function of temperature are similar to th. 
relationships found for the larva of the dragonfj 
Anax, reported in the previous paper. This is cop. 
sistent with the view that the response to flicker jg 
fundamentally a matter of discrimination betwee 
the effect of flashes of light and their after effects, 4 
suggestion is made for the possible explanation of the 
separation of the cone and rod portions of the curve 
for the sunfish.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


1668. Djang, S. The role of past experience jy 
the visual apprehension of masked forms. J. ¢» 
Psychol., 1937, 20, 29-59.—The author investigated 
experimentally the role past experience of visual forms 
plays in the organization of more complex visya! 
forms in which the former were included in conceal. 
ment. A summary of the results is as follows 
‘“‘(1) The masked-figures were seen as separate units 
in their respective complexes 20 times more often by 
the experimental groups and 77 times more often on 
the first trial. This great difference existed as an 
outcome of the former’s having learned those figures 
in isolation. ... (2) For the observers who had 
had past experience, some masked figures were more 
easily found than others. Past experience varied in 
the amount of its effectiveness. (3) A search-attitude 
was not a decisive, but possibly a contributing factor 
in the discovery of masked-figures. (4) The readi- 
ness with which a masked-figure was isolated bore a 
relation to the total probability with which the 
masked-figure was found and to the complexity o 
the figure containing it as measured by the number 
of trials required to learn. (5) Success in discovering 
the masked-figure during learning was not dependent 
upon shifting and partial success. (6) Discovery of 
a simple-figure in one complex setting seemed to 
make more probable the discovery of the same figure 
in another setting.” — H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


1669. Drakeford, J.H. An opinion on the meaning 
of colored miral reflexes and on myopia. Amer. / 
Optom., 1937, 14, 1-3.—During an ophthalmometric 
examination, the author noticed that the miral reflex 
from one of a patient’s eyes was somewhat reddish; 
this eye was found to have an incipient iritis. Ryer 
has also said that eyes in which there is inflammation 
of the tissues give a reddish miral reflex, and adds 
that this colored reflex is usually found in myopes 
The author has noted the quality and color of miral 
reflexes since and reports the association of a yel- 
lowish tint with kidney disorders, a grayish tint with 
acid conditions, and a dull reflex with low vitality 
Myopes, the author claims, are always anemic, and 
the poor nutrition of the eye tissues is responsible 
for their yielding to pressure of the recti and 9 
causing elongation of the eyeball. Myopia, he con- 
cludes, is inevitably progressive and incurable.— 
M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 
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1670. Drew, G. C. The variation of sensory 
thresholds with the rate of application of the stimulus. 
(I. The differential threshold for intensity of light. 
| Psychol., 1937, 27, 297-302.—The influence 
of the rate of change of brightness upon the differen- 
tial threshold for increased brightness was studied. 
it was found that within a range of durations of change 
fom 0.01 to 5.0 sec. the threshold varied from an 
‘acrease of 10% to one of 40% above the original 
brightness. When the percentage change was plotted 
against the reciprocal of rate of change a sigmoid curve 
was obtained. —M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


1671. Feldmann, J. B. A graph for recording re- 
sults in dark adaptation. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1936, 
19, 510-511.—The author describes a form on which 
can be recorded (1) the most important data requisite 
to the study of dark adaptation; (2) the tabulated 
results obtained in the determination of the threshold 
taken at regular intervals; (3) the graphic registration 
of the data quoted under (2).—#H. Burian (Dart- 
mouth Medical School). 

1672. Hagedoorn, A. Comparative anatomy of 
theeye. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1936, 16, 783-803.— 
lhe author discusses the development of the eye with 
emphasis upon similarities between invertebrate and 
vertebrate eyes and with special attention to observa- 
tions from experimental embryology. In Torpedo, 
separation of the lens vesicle from the surface ecto- 
derm is followed by development of a nearly cell-free 
tissue of ectodermal origin representing the embryonic 
anterior vitreous; a membrane marking off the optic 


sril 


cup differentiates within this tissue—the primitive 


ectodermal cornea. In most animals this purely 
ectodermal origin of the primitive cornea is not 
demonstrable. Further development may occur by 
continued independent development of the primitive 
eye and of the surface epithelium (to form a “spectacle 
glass’) with, usually, final fusion; or by more inti- 
mately related development with the primitive 
ectodermal cornea fusing with the subepithelial layer. 
Evidence indicates that development of the lens is 
induced by the ophthalmic vesicle and so depends 
upon the primordium in the neural tube from which 
the whole eye may be considered to develop. Theories 
relating the vertebrate eye to the brain eye of Am- 
phioxus and of invertebrates are supported. Further 
evidence for the close relationship between vertebrate 
and invertebrate eyes is found in the facts that the 
light-sensitive cells are always neurosensory cells of 
ectodermal origin and that homologues for the neural 
elements of the vertebrate retina are found in the 
optic ganglia of invertebrates. In conclusion it is 
suggested that development of the eye is mainly 
determined at a very early ‘“‘pre-metameric stage”’ 
in the differentiation of the individual and so tends 
to remain essentially the same in different phyla.— 
M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

1673. Hall, R. M. Differentials in heterotropia. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1937, 14, 21-24.—An attempt to 
classify squints according to the treatment indicated. 
The author implies that orthoptic training is futile 
in many types of squint.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & 


Ear Infirmary). 
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1674. Hanum, S. Om middelfejlen paa mgrke- 
synsbestemmelse ved hjaelp af lyssans, klarhedssans 
og formsans. (Concerning the average error in dark- 
sight determination by the help of the light sense, 
clearness sense, and form sense.) Ugeskr. Laeg., 
1936, 98, 1213-1214.—The writer relates the results 
of various investigations and observations on 25 
emmetropic patients in the above three functions 
(each of which is minutely defined in the text) with a 
view to finding the method which would give the least 
error difference. It is found that by using the same 
apparatus, the photoptometer, the determination 
may be based on either light sense, clearness sense, or 
form sense, with practically the same results.— M. L. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


1675. Higginson, G. D. An examination of some 
phases of space perception. Psychol. Rev., 1937, 44, 
77-96.—The experimental evidence originally re- 
ported by Stratton (concerning the effect of inversion 
of the retinal field with lenses) is reexamined in the 
light of the alleged confusion existing in the accounts 
of the matter appearing in current psychological texts 
and the resulting theoretical misconceptions. It is 
concluded that Stratton’s results fail to support the 
usual inference that continued wearing of the lenses 
resulted in a complete restoration of the appearance 
of “uprightness” of the visual field, but that they 
support, instead, the conclusion of Ewert from his 
recent experiment, viz., that fourteen days of con- 
tinuous wearing of lenses brought no change in the 
basic perceptual properties of the visual field.—A. G. 
Bilis (Chicago). 


1676. Jelliffe, S. E. The skin: nervous system 
and the bath. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1937, 145, 93-98.— 
This article constitutes the author's revised discussion 
of E. Bernstein's paper on ‘“‘Psychogenic Disorders of 
the Skin” delivered before the New York Neurological 
Society and the New York Academy of Medicine, 
November 10, 1936. A general discussion is given of 
the evolution of the role of the skin from simpler to 
more complex forms of life, as a mediator of stimuli 
with the gradual addition of other functions such as 
protection and sexual attraction, as the scale of evolu- 
tion rises. There follows a discussion of the inter- 
relationships of the skin and the nervous system, 
particularly in regard to the psychogenesis of diseases, 
and the psychic and somatic, especially the neurologic, 
effects of the skin stimulation afforded by bathing.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1677. Kekcheev, K. K., & Belova, T. I. O vozrast- 
nikh izmeneniyakh ostroli proprioretsii. (Proprio- 
ception according to age.) Jn Various [Problems of 
nervous physiology and of behavior). Tiflis: Georgian 
Branch, Academy of Sciences, USSR, 1936. Pp. 
209-212.—Experiments carried out upon 88 blind 
subjects have shown that deep and surface sensibility 
increases with age, the increase being more rapid 
between 8 and 10 years. English summary.— H. 
Jasper (Brown). 


1678. Luckiesh, M., & Moss, F. K. Infrared radia- 
tion and visual function. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1937, 
27, 69-71.—The experimental conditions of the 
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present research involved reading for one hour under 
(1) unfiltered illumination of 100 foot-candles from 
150-watt tungsten-filament lamps, and (2) under 
the same intensity of illumination from the same 
lamps, but obtained by filtering the light through 
three inches of water. The absorption of radiant 
energy, as measured with a thermopile, was approxi- 
mately 74%. Five subjects possessing normal vision 
were used. The criteria were: (a) number of blinks 
(frequency of eyelid reflex), (b) diameter of pupil, 
(c) convergence reserve, (d) time to perform Luckiesh- 
Moss demonstration visual test, and (e) rate of read- 
ing. The authors conclude that no significant differ- 
ences in visual function result from reading for one 
hour under the above conditions.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. 
(American Optical Company). 

1679. Ludvigh, E. J. Aniseikonia. Amer. J. 
Ophthal., 1936, 19, 292-301.—The author presents a 
theoretical study dealing critically with the problem 
of differences in the apparent size of ocular images. 
After treating the question of the methods used in 
the clinical investigations by Ames and his co-workers 
from the point of view of peripheral and central 
fusion, he states that what is actually being measured 
is not image size but phoria, and that the discomfort 
caused by the condition termed by Friedenwald 
“anisophoria” could be relieved by the use of ani- 
seikonic lenses. Furthermore, he stresses the fact 


that differences in image size normally occurring in 
reading are much greater than the assumed differences 
in image size that Ames has deemed it necessary to 


correct. On the other hand, theory would predict 
much difficulty at the movies, but the patients com- 
plain chiefly of distress in reading. Instead of the 
theoretically expected peripheral suppression, the 
patients show local suppression at the fovea. In 
conclusion, it is suggested that the complaints of 
the treated patients are chiefly of psychoneurotic 
origin. — H/. Burian (Dartmouth Medical School). 

1680. Madlung, H. Uber den Einfluss der typo- 
logischen Veranlagung auf die Flimmergrenzen. 
(The influence of typological constitution on the 
flicker threshold.) Untersuch. Psychol. Phil., 1935, 
10, No. 1.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1681. Marlow, F. W.. Tests for heterophoria: a 
protest. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1936, 16, 982—985.— 
A plea for wider and more careful use of prolonged 
occlusion in testing for heterophoria. Frequency of 
hyperphoria, for example, is found to be about 20% 
by ordinary tests; about 80% after occlusion of one 
eye; and 98 % in a series where each eye was occluded. 
Increase in apparent esophoria in 12% of cases and 
change from esophoria to exophoria in 38 % is reported 
after occlusion of 55 cases of “pure esophoria”’ as 
determined by brief tests. Similarly, exophoria 
appeared in 76% of orthophoric cases after occlusion 
A case is cited in which correction of a hyperphoria 
discovered only after occlusion of the second eye 
relieved distressing symptoms.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. 
Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


1682. Martens, F. Die Baubestandteile der in- 
meren Sichierscheinungen. (The constituents of 
inner visual phenomena.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 
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97, 214-250.—The author undertakes a study of the 
nature of the phosphene, its pattern and meaning 
and the stimulation after which it appears. Sych 
visual phenomena appear from muscular stimulatioy 
and through stimulation of the vestibular region oj 
the ear. Other forms of phosphene are aroused }y 
intra-organic stimulation and appear both as abstract. 
geometric forms and as scenic-impressionistic forms 
The author compares findings of other investigators 
with his own, which extended over a period of time 
and reveal the type of stimulation and the character 
of the perception in different persons under differing 
conditions.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 

1683. Narikashvili, S. P. O roli propriotseptivnikh 
i kozhnikh razdrazhenii v tsentralnoi koordinatsij, 
(On the role of proprioceptive and cutaneous stimula 
tion in the central coordination.) Jn Various [ Prob. 
lems of nervous physiology and of behavior]. Tiflis 
Georgian Branch, Academy of Sciences, USSR, 1936 
Pp. 413-424.—The influence of the stimulation of 
motor nerves or the effect of muscle stretching as 
well as the influence of stimulation of cutaneous 
nerves upon activity of the central nervous system 
was studied in spinal and decerebrate frogs. The 
inhibitive effect of proprioceptors of one musck 
spreads to almost all remaining muscles but less than 
to the antagonist. Similarly the reflex contraction 
of each muscle can be inhibited by proprioceptive 
impulses of almost any muscle, but in various degrees 
the effect of the antagonists being generally stronger 
Reflex flexion is inhibited by proprioceptive impulses 
from both ipsilateral and contralateral extensors, the 
ipsilateral effect being generally the stronger. Reflex 
contraction can also be inhibited by purely cutaneous 
stimulation. English summary.— H. Jasper (Brown). 

1684. Newman, H. W., & Corbin, K. B. Quantita- 
tive determination of vibratory sensibility. /, 
Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1936, 35, 273-276.—Determin- 
ations of the “average of the appearance and dis- 
appearance thresholds’”’ for vibratory acuity were 
made on 125 healthy individuals from 15 to over 8 
years of age. An electrically propelled instrument 
of constant frequency furnished the stimuli, whose 
intensity could be varied continuously by means of a 
potentiometer. A round metal button resting on 
the patella or the medial malleolus transmitted the 
vibrations to the patient. A gradual increase in the 
average threshold and in its standard deviation occurs 
with increasing age. 90 patients suffering with 
arthritis show increased thresholds (critical ratios ol 
difference from normals ranging from 2.4 to 2.7 
H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

1685. Oberesch, H. Uber die Erhéhung des 
Sehscharfe von amblyopischen Schielaugen durch 
Dauerverband des andern Auges. (The intensifica- 
tion of visual acuity in amblyopic and strabismic eyes 
by prolonged blindfolding of the other eye.) Han- 
burg: Evert, 1936. Pp. 12.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

1686. Post, H. M. New and practical charts and 
lighting for testing visual acuity and locating the 
astigmatic axis: simpie, standardized, and complying 
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with modern requirements. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1936, 
19, 222-228.—In order to meet the need for better 
-andardization of visual acuity tests and to devise 
chart that could not be memorized, charts have 

tructed on the principle of rotating dials 


cons 


the test objects and surmounted by a rotat- 


h itter, the function of which is to expose the 
‘ect or objects desired, while excluding all others. 
rhe pattern used in the chart is the broken ring of 
doll, the value of which, in the form of the double 
r ket n . for analysis of astigmatism is pointed 
:ple lamps for securing a variable standardized 
sar for the visual acuity tests are described. 
Burian (Dartmouth Medical School). 


[Studies of the perception 
oi colors.] Méd. exp., Kharkov, 1936, No. 10, 31-36. 
Observations made with Nagel’s anomaloscope, 
with special color-vision tests and with a device that 
rmits changing the illumination of colored objects, 
gether with a modification of Nagel’s anomaloscopic 
oan ique, support the author’s view of the diagnostic 
nadequacy of existent classifications and argue for 
the presence of two sub-species of anomalous tri- 
ymatism, one tending toward dichromatism and 
the other toward normal trichromatism.—F. S. 
er (Colgate). 

1688. Reinke, A. R. Color, motion and form per- 
ception fields. Amer. J. Optom., 1937, 14, 12-20.— 
[he author presents a case to support his thesis that 
form and motion fields should be determined as part 
of routine eye examinations. The patient was a 
truckman who had had frequent accidents at inter- 
sections with traffic approaching from his right. His 
form fields were found to be restricted, most markedly 

he horizontal meridian of the right eye. This was 
taken to indicate some source of infection. Dental 
examination showed five bad teeth. With their 
removal visual field limits returned to normal. The 
patient subsequently drove for 18 months without 
iccident —M R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


1689. Renqvist-Reenpéa, Y. Allgemeine Sinnes- 
physiologie. (General physiology of the senses.) 
Vienna: Springer, 1936. Pp. 160. RM 12.—A 

eatment of sensory physiology from the standpoint 
of logic and the theory of knowledge. At the outset 
the author emphasizes that even a simple experiment 

sensory physiology involves a special thought 
the character of which is explained by the 
He attempts to show that the classical 
sensory physiology coincides in its 
gical (thought) form with the observation process 
employed in the exact sciences. This conclusion has 
important consequences for the bases of these sci- 
As examples he discusses with the help of the 
new logic the perceptive (sensory-physiological) bases 
of some axioms in geometry and mechanics. This 
logical treatment permits exact formulation of 
Weber's law, or in general, the form of metrical 
expression in psychophysical measurements, and 
solves the problem. By this method the problem of 
measurement in general can be brought nearer to the 
understanding.— Y. Rengvist- Reenpdéd (Helsingsfors). 


uml! 


1687. Rabkin, E. B. 


process, 
newer logic. 
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1690. Ruckmick, C. A. In reply to Wever and Bray. 
Psychol. Bull., 1937, 34, 44-47.—Ruckmick answers 
criticisms by Wever and Bray (Psychol. Bull., 1937, 
34, 39-43) of his critical review of audition (Psychol. 
Bull., 1936, 33, 407-431). Ruckmick quotes Wever 
and Bray in support of the frequency theory and in 
opposition to the resonance theory. In his reference 
to discrimination between psychological and physio- 
logical data, Ruckmick does not cite Wever and 
Bray. The statement that the term “‘action current” 
has been dropped in the course of auditory investiga- 
tion is merely the notation of an historical event and 
not indicative of ignorance of the fact that responses 
may be studied at various levels of the auditory sys- 
tem. Ruckmick points out that Horton's findings 
have no bearing on the problem of localization in 
the cochlea, but that Horton interprets them in terms 
of general functioning of the basilar membrane. In 
support of a place theory for low tones Ruckmick 
argues that ‘“‘the cochlea may function specifically in 
that tonal range which is most frequently used and 
which has been biologically useful.’’ In his frequency 
explanation of tones above 8000 — Ruckmick allows 
for the effect of volleys. Omissions of contributions 
to audition are necessitated by the nature of the 
review.—R. H. Brown (Yankton) 


1691. Samsonova, V. G. Einfluss der Objektform 
auf das stereoskopische Sehen. (The influence of 
the form of objects on stereoscopic vision.) v. Graefes 
Arch. Ophthal., 1936, 135, 30-48.—The threshold of 
stereoscopic vision (i.e. the liminal visible difference 
in depth between two equal patterns expressed in 
angular values) has been checked on 25 persons with 
22 pairs of patterns of different form. On different 
patterns with objects of small angular size and _ con- 
stant small diameter (15’) the author states that: 
(1) the threshold shows a linear dependence upon the 
circumference of the objects—the greater the circum- 
ference, the lower the threshold; (2) the more the 
vertical dimension of the object exceeds the horizontal, 
the lower is the threshold; (3) the threshold is not 
affected by the number of points of an object, pro- 
vided the other elements (circumference, etc.) are 
constant; (4) the size of the surface of the objects 
has no influence on the threshold. The result quoted 
under (1) is attributed to the local adaptation of the 
retina and the unsteadiness of the eyes, by which the 
stimuli from the contours of the objects fall suc- 
cessively on non-stimulated places of the retina. 
H. Burian (Dartmouth Medical School). 


1692. Shastid, T. H. Light, the raw material of 
vision. Duluth, Minn.: Author, 1936. Pp. 64. 
$2.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1693. Strémberg, E. Erfarenheter av den nya 
officella metoden fér fargsinnesundersékningar. (Ex- 
periences with the new official method for the investi- 
gation of color blindness.) //ygiea, Stockh., 1936, 98, 
785-796.—Two years ago the Ishihara tests, together 
with the pseudo-isochromatic tables of Géthlin and 
Bostréms, were designated as the official tests for 
army, navy, merchant marine, state railroad system, 
etc., in Sweden. The writer relates his experiences 
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with many large groups concerning how these tests 
have worked out in actual practice. While Holm- 
gren's test in some groups shows a percentage of color 
blindness of 3.25, the new method shows 7% in the 
same subjects. The effect of the new official tests has 
been to exclude more applicants for various positions 
than before, and several men who were earlier judged 
normal in color sense have now lost their positions. 
The writer concludes that the German ordinance for 
Farbenunterscheidungsvermégen of April 19, 1929, is 
severe enough for all practical purposes and that 
this should be considered for possible adoption in 
Sweden.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory 


for Child Research). 


1694. Tait, W. J. Further studies of the fusional 
convergence amplitude. Amer. J. Optom., 1937, 14, 
4-11.—The author reports effects of orthoptic training 
in eight subjects who enjoyed comfortable binocular 
single vision. The subjects were male senior students 
at the College of Optometry, ranging in age from 20 
to 26 years. Under controlled conditions, phorias 
and ductions were measured before and after each 
day's training, which consisted of six 15-minute 
periods of exercise. The exercise was taken on 
alternate days, except Saturdays and Sundays, for 
approximately two months. Four subjects used 
base-in prism training; four others exercised by 
watching a projected revolving luminous target. At 
the conclusion of the training it was found that the 
tendency for both types of exercise had been to 
increase adduction, decrease exophoria, and increase 
fusional convergence amplitude. Subjects reported 
severe frontal and occipital headaches after the first 
periods of training, but these symptoms were not 
noticed later. Adduction blur-points were measured 
for 56 subjects by determining when the addition of 
base-out prisms made the smallest type on the Max- 
well near-point card illegible. This blur-point was 
expressed as a percentage of the point at which 
diplopia occurred, and was correlated with the sub- 
jects’ convergence accommodation as calculated from 
data on accommodative convergence. A high correla- 
tion is indicated. Attempts to measure reversion 
to fusion gave results too variable to be significant. 
—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


1695. Weaver, K. S. The visibility of radiation at 
low intensities. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1937, 27 36-43.— 
A visibility curve based on data from 14 observers 
was taken at an intensity of 6.5 x 10° foot-lamberts. 
The curves of several other investigations taken at 
comparable intensities are in substantial agreement 
as to shape and position of the wave length of maxi- 
mum sensitivity. Considering all the available data, 
the curve for the lower level is probably sufficiently 
well defined for practical purposes (photometry at 
low levels of illumination). A curve indicating the 
shift of the wave length of maximum sensitivity with 
intensity for 7 observers is given and comparison 
made with the similar curve of Kénig. This curve 
is thought to be indicative of the general form of this 
function, although a larger number of observers are 
needed to obtain a statistically representative curve. 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


A source of ambiguity in the present conception of 
the intensity scale is pointed out and a suggestion 
made that some energy distribution be standardized 
as a basis for the intensity scale.—R. J. Beitel, J, 
(American Optical Company). 

1696. Wever, E. G., & Bray, C. W. A discussion 
of Ruckmick’s critical review of audition. Psycho) 
Bull., 1937, 34, 39-43.—Wever and Bray criticize 
the discussion of their experiments and of their inter. 
pretation of results by Ruckmick (Psychol. Bul. 
1936, 33, 407-431). Wever and Bray have never 
held that their experimental results were opposed 
to the principle of peripheral analysis by resonance 
or otherwise, and have supported the _periphera| 
analysis principle in their resonance-volley theory 
on the basis of other results. They did point out that 
the Helmholtz theories current in 1930 needed reyj. 
sion. In their auditory studies Wever and Bray 
have emphasized the distinction between physiological 
and psychological data. In his comment that Wever 
and Bray no longer call the electrical response an 
action current, Ruckmick ignores the fact that 
responses of the auditory system may be studied at 
various levels. In his work on stimulation deafness 
Horton has not generalized that tones other than those 
of great intensity involve a general impairment oj 
hearing. Ruckmick’s combination of a place theor 
for low tones and a frequency theory for tones above 
8000 ~ is surprising in view of auditory theory today 
In his argument for a frequency representation of the 
highest tones, Ruckmick omits important contribu- 
tions. —R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1697. Wittmaack, K. Uber Bau und Funktion der 
Membrana tectoria. (The structure and function 
of the tectorial membrane.) Acta otolaryngol., Stockh 
1936, 24, 397-423.—The membrane of Corti and the 
organ of Corti together form a complex tissue which is 
closed against the endolymph chamber and, united 
by the relative pressure in the inner ear, produces a 
condition of turgescence. The adequate stimulus 
for the cochlear nerve consists in the swinging of the 
flat part of the stapes, which releases periodic impulse 
fluctuations in the liquid. These impulse variations 
are not transmitted by means of sensory cells to the 
nerve fibers. They are directly transmitted through 
the effect of turgescence in the membrane of Corti 
and the organ of Corti.—M. B. Mitchell (Bellevue 
Hospital). 


1698. Wittmaack, K. Nachtrag zu meiner Arbeit 
iiber Aufbau und Funktion der Cupula. (Supplement 
to my work on the structure and function of the 
cupula.) Acta otolaryngol., Stockh., 1936, 24, 424-447 
—M. B. Mitchell (Bellevue Hospital). 

1699. Woodrow, H. Absolute scaling applied to 
the data yielded by the method of constant stimuli. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 20, 1-28.—Comparisons were 
made by the method of constant stimuli of a standard 
tonal duration of .5 sec., and five variables differing 
from the standard by from -—20 to +20%. Both 
time orders (variable 1st and variable 2nd) were 
used. The mean absolute magnitude of the differences 
perceived (termed effective differences) in each of the 
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10 comparisons was determined by two methods of 
.psolute scaling. In the same unit the variability 
of each of these differences was also determined. 
The two methods yielded identical magnitudes for 
he various effective differences and showed the same 
trend in the variabilities of these differences. ‘‘When 
‘he standard deviations of the various . . . differ- 
ences are plotted against the algebraic magnitude of 
the differences, the curve shows a fall in variability 
with decrease in the negative magnitude, and then a 
rise with increase in the positive magnitude, of the 
eflective differences. This... curve could not 
ur if the compared durations acted as independent, 
ie, separately presented stimuli; for then . . . the 
formula for the standard deviation of a difference 
would not give the observed results. On the other 
hand, if each effective difference be conceived as a 
unitary event... then the relation of variability 
the magnitude of this change . . . becomes a 
simple and understandable one: variability in- 
reases with increase in the magnitude of the change.”’ 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 
1700. Zipse, W. Kénnen unsere heimischen 
Frésche und echte Kréten ultraviolettes Licht sehen? 
Can our native frogs and toads see ultraviolet light?) 
Zool. Jb., 1935, 55, 487-524.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 21117). 
1701. Zollinger, R., & Walter, C. W. Localization 
of pain following faradic stimulation of the common 
bile duct. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1936, 35, 
267-268.—Pain, characteristic of the referred pain 


tne 


occ 


lescribed pre-operatively, was reproduced by faradic 


stimulation of 8 patients in whom an electrode was 
incorporated in the common duct catheter at opera- 
t he site of pain to faradic stimulation was not 
restricted to the anterior abdominal wall but coincided 
more closely with the level of the electrode in relation 
to the cerebrospinal segment involved. Pain was 
referred to the back in those who described such radia- 
tion pre-operatively. Epigastric distress at times 
seemed to coincide with peristaltic contractions of 
the pylorus, observed fluoroscopically.— H. Peak 
Randolph-Macon). 

See also abstracts 1576, 1592, 1621, 1648, 1930, 

1986. } 
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1702. Abel, L. B. The effects of shift in motivation 
upon the learning of a sensori-motor task. Arch. 
Psychol, N. Y., 1936, No. 205. Pp. 57.—The 
present investigation was undertaken to present, if 
possible, a clearer picture of the effects of a change of 
incentive on the learning process. A study of the 
ellects of a shift in motivation on learning of a sensori- 
motor task (Warden multiple-U maze, finger type) 
was made on children. Three control groups and 
two experimental groups were used. The “results 
seem to point to the probability that the goal-object 
sumulates effort and initiates activity in proportion 
to its value as a goal to the subject. It is the goal 
which stimulates learning and not its attainment, 
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since the former creates in the individual the restless- 
ness, the energy which initiates activity, while the 
latter brings about quiescence and surcease from 
striving.""——-E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


1703. Ach, N. Zur neueren Willenslehre. (On 
the new training of the will.) IJndustr. Psychotech., 
1936, 13, 193-197.—Three phases are treated: moti- 
vation, the act of the will, and the treatment of the 
will. Motivation is defined in its broadest sense as 
the cause or reason of our being ourselves. Some 
motives are so weighty as to demand the concentra- 
tion of the entire person, others are so slight as to 
warrant scarcely any attention. Examples of the 
results of various motives on extraverts and introverts, 
of both sexes, are given. The freedom of the will to 
act upon any motive is maintained as axiomatic. 
The summary is: ‘‘Act continually so as to meet your 
responsibility.’’—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan College). 

1704. Biryukov, D. A. Bezuslovnyye slyunnyye 
refleksy cheloveka. (Unconditioned salivary reflexes 
in man.) Rostov: GIZ, 1935. Pp. 92.—A series of 
experiments and a comprehensive review with an 
appended bibliography of 365 titles on salivation in 
human beings. Chapter 1, methodology: modified 
Krasnogorski saliometers were used. The reliabilities 
of the saliometers were adjusted by seeing that no 
increments in secretion from one saliometer occurred 
when another was placed on another salivary gland, 
and by comparing salivations from saliometers with 
those from natural fistulae. Chapter 2, salivary 
stimuli: amount, specific gravity, and composition 
of saliva were compared for various edibles, acids, 
and external stimulations. Chapter 3, water as a 
salivary stimulus: considerable discussion is presented 
on this controversial topic, with evidence definitely 
indicating that water is a stimulus for salivation, the 
salivation being the greater the more the temperature 
of the water differs from normal. Chapter 4, adapt- 
ability of salivation in man: human salivation shows 
much less adaptability or change in composition 
with changes in kinds of food than that of dogs. 
Chapter 5, resting salivation in human beings: 
salivation in man, unlike that in dogs, is continuous, 
occurring in some degree even when no external 
stimulation is applied. Chapter 6, general compari- 
son of salivation in man with that of other animals. — 
G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 


1705. Biryukov, D. A. O sekretornom metode v 
izuchenii visshei nervnoi deyatelnosti cheloveka. 
(On the secretory method in the study of the higher 
nervous activity of man.) Jn Various [Problems of 
nervous physiology and of behavior). Tiflis: Georgian 
Branch, Academy of Sciences, USSR, 1936. Pp. 
187-195.—This is a general criticism of the use of 
conditioned secretory reflexes in the study of the 
reflex and higher level activity of the human nervous 
system. From the author’s experiments on man he 
concludes that, due to certain marked differences in 
the functioning of the salivary glands of man and of 
the dog resulting from basic differences in the mechan- 
ism of secretion as well as from the complication of 
higher level emotional and mental states, some of the 
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accepted propositions of the Pavlov school are false 
as applied to man, and that one cannot identify the 
reflex activity of the cerebral hemispheres in the dog 
with the activity of the higher nervous system in 
man. English summary.— //. Jasper (Brown). 

1706. Brander, T. Bidrag till kinnedomen om 
sambandet mellan rakitis och underbegavning. (Con- 
tribution to the knowledge of the relationship between 
rachitis and inferior mental endowment.) Finska 
LékSdllsk. Handl., 1936, 79, 957-966.—375 pre- 
maturely born children aged 7-15 were physically, 
psychologically, and psychiatrically examined. Among 
the conclusions are: The more severe the after-effects 
of rachitis, the greater the frequency of feeble- 
mindedness and lower degrees of mentality, and the 
lower the average IQ. Rachitis and low mentality 
may have the same origin, viz., premature birth. 
The possibility that rachitis as such may lead to the 
lighter degrees of low mentality is neither proven nor 
disproven. An extensive bibliography is included. 
The article will appear in German in Monatschrift 
fiir Kinderheilkunde.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 

1707. Brander, T. Bidrag till kinnedomen om 
sambandet mellan firstorade tonsiller och under- 
begdvning. (Contribution to the knowledge of the 
relationship between enlarged tonsils and inferior 
mental endowment.) Finska LékSdllsk. Handl., 
1936, 79, 969-981.—373 prematurely born children 
aged 7-15 were examined for enlarged tonsils and 
tested with the Terman revision of the Binet-Simon. 
There seems to be a correlation between tonsil 
hyperplasia and low ability; since the intelligence 
defects found are of a relatively light degree, tonsil 
hyperplasia in itself cannot be of great importance 
for the etiology of oligophrenia. There is some 
possibility that operative treatment of hyperplasia 
may sometimes improve school achievement. Bib- 
liography. The article will appear in German in 
Monatschrift fiir Kinderheitlkunde.—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

1708. Bregadze, A. N. Individualnaya reaktsiya 
sobaki na poryadkovii schet. (The individual reac- 
tion to the ordinal count in dogs.) Jn Various 
[Problems of nervous physiology and of behavior}. 
Tiflis: Georgian Branch, Academy of Sciences, 
USSR, 1936. Pp. 427-452.—The method of free 
movements was used in the establishment of an 
individual reaction in the dog to ordinal counting. 
The reaction of movement toward the food box in 
response to a definite tone was first established. Food 

was then given only on the uneven numbers in the 
experimental series. 18 experiments were carried 
out each day, 9 with and 9 without food. After 
“several months” training the dog responded to the 
tone only on the uneven (alternate) numbers of the 
series. The conditions which favor and those which 
interfere with the development of this individual 
reaction are presented, together with the conditions 
of its experimental extinction and spontaneous re- 
covery. English summary.—//. Jasper (Brown). 


1709. Cason, H. The concepts of learning and 
memory. Psychol. Rev., 1937, 44, 54-61.— Definitions 
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of learning have been based on experimental , 
cedures involving too limited selection of subje 
and forms of learning. An acceptable definition 
should describe the process in a general way ap 
distinguish it from all other psychological and nop. 
psychological processes. Learning is here defines 
as “the establishment or strengthening of neura 
connections between stimulating processes 
responding processes as a result of accompanying 
immediately preceding psychological activities.” Th. 
term processes is used to indicate the fact that bot} 
stimulus and response are often highly complex 
patterns. The definition purposely identifies learning 
with the concept of neural connections in recognition 
of its organic basis. Definitions are also offered fo, 
the closely related processes of retention, forgetting 
and reproduction. The terms recall and recognition 
are reserved for revival of conscious verbal activities 
—A.G. Bills (Chicago). 

1710. Cook, T. W. Distribution of practice ani 
size of maze pattern. Brit. J. Psychol., 1937, 27, 
303-—312.—Massing (5-10 sec. intervals) and dis. 
tribution (1-day intervals) of 20 trials with Warden 
U-type finger mazes (subjects blindfolded) were 
compared for 4-, 8- and 12-unit patterns. First-tria 

errors and time were equal for the two distributions 

For trials 2-20 massed practice tended to be more 
. economical in total errors, in small mazes, and | 

early trials; conversely, distributed practice was 

superior in total time, in larger maze patterns, and 
in later trials. Errors made on the first trial were 
proportional to the size of the pattern; speed in the 
first trial decreased relatively to increase in size 


was greater than the increase in size of pattern, { for 
massed than for distributed practice, and for errors 


than time. Entrances into the first cul-de-sac were 
more frequent in distributed practice. Other ter- 
dencies for type of errors to be differentially affected 
by massing and distribution of repetitions were not 
sufficiently clear to merit detailed analysis.— M 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

1711. Dusser de Barenne, J. 
W. S. Extinction as a cortical phenomenon. 
Various [Problems of nervous physiology and of \«- 
havior}. Tiflis: Georgian Branch, Academy 
Sciences, USSR, 1936. Pp. 15-17.—Three new 
observations are presented bearing on the “extinc- 
tion” phenomenon reported previously by these 
authors as “the diminution or absence of nuecale 
response to an electrical stimulation following, at 
proper interval, an antecedent identical stimulator 
of one and the same focus . the motor cortex of the 
anesthetized monkey. . Extinction can be pro- 
duced also by an antecede ae subliminal stimulation 
2. Extinction is a cortical phenomenon, due to th 
temporary inactivation of the nerve cells of the inner 
two layers of the motor cortex, probably of the large 
and giant pyramidal cells of Brodmann’s fourth layer 
3. Extinction is found present in the non-anesthetizet 
cortex.’’— H. Jasper (Brown). 

1712. Freeman, F. N. Heredity and oh 7 
in the light of the study of twins. Sci. Mon., i 
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1937, 44, 13-19.—A brief report of the study carried 
on at the University of Chicago on nineteen pairs of 
‘dentical twins, separated in infancy and brought up 
-. different surroundings. In all the mental traits 
(intelligence and educational achievement) the 
separated identical twins differ more than the identical 
twins reared together. Furthermore, not only does a 
difference in education affect the ability of the indi- 
viduals who are compared, but the amount of differ- 
ence in education corresponds closely with the amount 
of difference in ability. As might be expected, the 
difference in educational achievement corresponds 
most exactly to the difference in the amount of 
education which has been enjoyed. Personality 
differences in certain of the individual cases yield 
lausible evidence of a correspondence between these 
differences and certain specific differences in the 
environment. Freeman holds that the material 
“that environment may affect all kinds 
intellectual, temperamental, and _ social; 
hat this influence is large enough to be of the greatest 

portance; and that human nature may be improved 
or debased to a degree which many may have thought 
impossible.”"—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 


1713. Grether, W. F., & Wolfle, D. L. The rela- 
tive efficiency of constant and varied stimulation 
during learning. II. White rats on a brightness dis- 
crimination problem. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 22, 
365-374.—Four groups, consisting of 18-21 rats 

were trained under conditions of different 
nulus variation. One group was confronted with 


ndicates 


traits, 


a single pair of intensities to be discriminated at each 
|, another with two pairs of intensities presented 


, random order from trial to trial, etc. The results 
that “a small amount of variation (two 
pairs of intensities) did not produce any retardation 
{ learning; a greater amount of variation (three pairs 
{f intensities) produced learning retardation to an 
extent insufficient to satisfy statistical criteria, but 
with other results; and a still greater 
amount of variation (four pairs of intensities) pro- 
duced a reliable retardation in learning rate as com- 
pared with the other three groups.’’ There is evidence 
{a positively accelerated increase in difficulty as a 
function of the amount of stimulus variation. Bib- 
liography.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 

1714. Hokt, E. B. Eight steps in neuro-muscular 
integration. Jn Various [Problems of nervous phys- 
iology and of behavior]. Tiflis: Georgian Branch, 
Academy of Sciences, USSR, 1936. Pp. 25-36.—All 
behavior, from the most simple prenatal reflex to the 
“essence of ‘intelligent’ behavior”’ is explained accord- 
ing to a broad interpretation of the conditioned reflex, 
making use principally of the histological studies of 
Ariens Kappers and S. T. Bok, with the latter’s 
principle of the reflex circle. The eight steps in neuro- 
muscular integration are as follows: (1) circular 
reflexes, (2) reciprocal innervation, (3) adient reflexes 
or “instincts,’’ (4) concatenation of reflexes, (5) move- 
ments of exploration, (6) interconditioning of simulta- 
neous explorations, (7) cross-conditioning of reflexes, 
_ 8) simultaneously sustained reflexes.— H. Jasper 

rown). 
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1715. Jones, H. E. Experimental studies of the 
learning process in children. (Film.) Berkeley: 
Univ. California, 1936. 1 reel, 400 ft., 16 mm. $30 
sale.—A series of typical learning experiments are 
shown: a conditioning experiment with a 2-months- 
old infant, a relative choice experiment and a series 
of tests of “insight’’ with nursery school children, 
performance of older children on an electrically record- 
ing mirror maze, performance on a series of stylus 
mazes, and the learning of alternative pathways in 
a body maze. Several new types of apparatus are 
demonstrated, including a punchboard maze and a 
multiple choice device employed in the study of 
rational learning and of inductive reasoning. 


IT. E. Jones (California). 


1716. Khilchenko, A. E. [The functional mosaic 
in the motor sphere.] AMéd. exp., Kharkov, 1936, 
No. 8, 80-93.—Experiments carried out upon a 
7-8-year-old dog of the excitable type by the electro- 
cutaneous method, using as conditioned stimuli 
eight harmonium sounds, demonstrate that Pavlov’s 
‘“‘mosaic principle” holds for the motor as well as the 
secretory sphere. Positive and negative conditioned 
reflexes were established with sounds ranging from 
the fa of the upper to the fa of the bass octave, with 
2%-tone intervals between each stimulus of the 
mosaic. Control tests, after the elaboration of a 
stable mosaic, served to define the zones of excitation 
and inhibition as well as the degree of positive and 
negative induction with respect to neighboring neutral 
tones.—F. S. Keller (Colgate). 


1717. Kniitter, F. Die Verstindigung. (Under 
standing.) Berlin-Charlottenburg: Hoffmann, 1936. 
Pp. 90.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1718. Krechevsky, I. A note concerning ‘‘the 
nature of discrimination learning in animals.” /Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1937, 44, 97-104.—A reply to criticisms 
contained in a recent discussion by Spence of the 
theoretical mechanisms involved in solving a dis- 
crimination problem, based largely on Krechevsky’s 
data. Spence’s objections to the terms “purposive,” 
“docile,”’ etc., as lacking objectivity and his replace- 
ment of them by conditioned-reflex terms, are con- 
sidered superfluous, in view of the fact that the terms 
objected to were given a purely operational definition 
and were employed at this level of description.— 
A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


1719. Manson, R. H., & Pear, T. H. The testimony 
of conversation. Brit. J. Psychol., 1937, 27, 277-291. 

Groups of university and training college students 
and members of a workers’ educational association 
class were required to listen to and reproduce a con- 
versation, recorded on a gramophone record, between 
a man and a woman on the subject of cinemas. Of the 
132 items in the conversation, the maximum number 
correctly recorded was 81, the minimum 10. There 
was a great deal of inaccurate recall. The differences 
in recall between the groups were qualitative rather 
than quantitative, the training college students, 
however, producing the most inaccurate elaboration. 
—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 
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1720. McGeoch, J. A., & McKinney, F. Studies 
in retroactive inhibition: VIII. the influence of the 
relative order of presentation of original and inter- 
polated paired associates. J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 20, 
60-83.—The amount learned in 5 auditory presenta- 
tions of a list of 10 paired associates is a function of 
the constancy of order of the pairs at successive 
presentations. When the order, i.e., the serial posi- 
tions, of the pairs is the same throughout, more is 
learned than when the order is different at each 
presentation. This is true whether the order in which 
the pairs follow each other, regardless of serial posi- 
tion, is kept the same or is varied randomly. Per- 
centage of inhibition is a function of the relative order 
of presentation of the pairs in the original and inter- 
polated lists. Inhibition is greatest when both lists 
are presented in a constant order at every repetition. 
It is next highest when both lists are presented in a 
different order at each repetition. Inhibition is very 
slight and is probably absent when one list is presented 
in a constant order and the other in a changing one.— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


1721. Nikolaeva, N., & Rozhanskii, N. O puti 
provedeniya uslovnogo refieksa. (Concerning the 
point of attack on the mechanism of the conditioned 
reflex.) Jn Various [Problems of nervous physiology 
and of behavior]. Tiflis: Georgian Branch, Academy 
of Sciences, USSR, 1936. Pp. 173-184.—In order 
to clarify further the course of the conditioned reflex 
in the central nervous system a quotient P/S was 
used, in which P is the amount of secretion of the 


parotid gland in a given time and S the amount of 
secretion of the submaxillary gland in the same time. 
This quotient is regulated through a basal ganglion 
relationship and is independent of the kind of salivary 


secretion. The conditioned and the unconditioned 
salivary reflexes to Zwieback powder or milk have 
the same P/S quotient (P/S % 1.0), but this quotient 
for both the conditioned and unconditioned salivary 
reflexes with acid or quinine is quite different. The 
quotient is independent of the total amount of 
secretion. A discussion of the reciprocal innervation 
of the two glands and the importance of the type of 
sensory stimulation in the determination of the 
conditioned salivary reflex to food is presented. 
German summary.— H. Jasper (Brown). 


1722. Pastore, A. Sulla teoria dei riflessi semplici, 
condizionali e tropistici con un caso di fonotropismo. 
(On the theory of simple, conditioned, and tropistic 
reflexes, with a case of phonotropism.) Arch. ital. 
Psicol., 1936, 14, 170-188.—In the study of psycho- 
physical action it is necessary to discriminate carefully 
between the fundamental data of physics and biology. 
The former is written in the two terms action and 
reaction, and the latter in three: action, reaction, 
and an internal factor. These three together con- 
stitute an elementary psychophysical process. Re- 
flexes are explained as due to serial connection of 
elementary psychophysical processes. Pavlov’s doc- 
trine of conditioned reflexes is criticized, and their 
formation derived logically through psychophysical 
calculation from the three variables. Loeb’s theory 
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of tropisms is examined, with the conclusion that th 
tropism cannot be reduced to the level of physics 
Using the same logical method a new tropism 
identified: phonotropism in the bat, the ear of which 
is mechanically similar to Goerz’ apparatus for the 
localization of sound.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania 

1723. Protopopov, V. P. Umovi utvoreniya motor.’ 
nikh navichok i fizologichna kharakteristika jk, 
(Conditions of the formation of motor habits and the 
physiological character of the latter.) Méd. ex» 
Kharkov, 1936, No. 8, 13-15.—F. S. Keller (Colgate), 

1724. Seward, G. H., & Seward, J. P. Alcohoj 
and task complexity. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 19% 
No. 206. Pp. 59.—An attempt was made to deter. 
mine the relationship between alcohol effect and com. 
plexity of mental tasks. 12 men, ages 22-26, drinking 
habits once a month or less, same educational back. 
ground, were tested. In the main experiment a 
dose of 0.75 g. per kg. of body weight was admin. 
istered. Judgments were called for concerning the 
accuracy of conclusions drawn from one to three 
premises. The chief results are: No general effect 
on judgment could be established. Immediate 
reproduction gave more evidence of alcohol impair. 
ment, especially at the level of greatest complexity 
Reading time was increased by alcohol in more than 
half of the subjects. No correspondence could be 
traced between the course of performance changes and 
the alcoholic concentration of the urine.—E£. 
Achilles (Columbia). 


1725. Shcherbakov, A. K metodike uslovnikh 
refieksov u lyagushek. (Methods of study of condi- 
tioned reflexes in frogs.) Jn Various [Problems of 
nervous physiology and of behavior]. Tiflis: Georgian 
Branch, Academy of Sciences, USSR, 1936. Pp 
197-201.—The establishment of a conditioned reflex 
(a jump) to the stimulation of the skin by light is 
possible in blinded frogs. This, together with the 
possible accidental jumps, complicates the analysis 
of habit by Leutski’s method, making it useless for 
the study of reflex activity. Better results are possible 
with a method permitting the control of the reaction 
by records of the movements of a specific extremity or 
musculature. English summary.— H. Jasper (Brown). 


1726. Welborn, E. L. Logical learning and reten- 
tion: a general review of experiments with meaningful 
verbal materials. Psychol. Bull., 1937, 34, 1-20- 
The history of memory investigation is filled with 
pleas for more attention to memory as it occurs in 
actual life. Logical and rote memory present sig- 
nificant differences. The learning of ideas is easier 
than the verbatim learning of connected or uncon- 
nected meaningful material or the learning of nonsense 
syllables; the curve for substance memory differs 
radically from that for rote memory; and correlational 
data indicate that different factors operate in rote and 
logical memory. Logical memory is influenced by the 
intelligence, age, and attitude of the subject and by 
guidance, retroactive inhibition, rapidity of learning 
and the nature, serial position, mode of presentation, 
and spacing of the material. Apparently scholarship, 
sex, and number of repetitions are of minor import: 
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wnce. Control of variables and test technique in the 
‘vestigation of substance memory are discussed. 
Bibliography of 82 titles—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 
1727. Wenzl, A. Empirische und _ theorische 
Beitrige zur Erinnerungsarbeit bei erschwerter 
Wortfindung. (Empirical and theoretical contribu- 
tions on the process of recall in word-recall difficulty.) 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1937, 97, 294-318.—This article 
is a continuation of the problem projected in Arch. 
Psychol., 1932, 85, Heft 1/2, viz., how does recall 

take placein casesof temporary forgetting of names and 
other memories? The author holds that experiments 
with nonsense syllables are artificial and hold little 
{ value. He worked with subjects during a period 
of two years. They made records of procedure, in 
cases of lapse of memory, revealing how the recall 
took place. 30 of these records are given. The 
following conclusions were drawn: (1) Recall is accom- 
plished by bringing to mind first the Gestalt of the 
word, then its meaning and categorical associations, 
then its initial letter. (2) One proceeds from general 
to particular. (3) Laws of dream life reveal themselves 
in efforts of recall. Wenzl thinks that theories of 


memory, the subconscious content, potential content, 
engrams, and mnemonic devices are all debatable.— 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 


A. B. 
College). 

1728. Wolfle, D. L. The relative efficiency of 
constant and varied stimulation during learning. 
Ill. The objective extent of stimulus variation. J. 
comp. Psychol., 1936, 22, 375-381.—The purpose 
of this experiment was to determine the relationship 
between rate of learning and degree of stimulus varia- 
tion. Pencil and paper mazes were given to nine 
groups of college students, numbering 427 in all. 
The first group learned a constant (non-variable) 
maze form, while the other groups learned an in- 
creasingly variable number of maze forms. When 
the slope of the learning curve was plotted against 
the degree of stimulus variability (number of maze 
forms involved in learning), the curve of best fit 
was S-shaped. Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Pea- 
body ). 

1729. Wérner, R. Uber die Leistungsgrenze beim 
Auffassen figuraler Gestalten durch Miause. (Limi- 
tation of attainment in the grasp of figure patterns 
by mice.) Biol. Zbl., 1936, 56, 2-27.—These experi- 
ments prove the possibility of training undomesticated 
house mice to grasp visual forms; in fact, this precision 
can reach an astonishingly high degree. Painted and 
cut-out figures can be used for orientation, and a 
transposition from one to the other is possible. A 
hgure can also serve for orientation when it is em- 
bedded in a surrounding complex figure. The basic 
hgure is not objectively changed thereby, but only 
its Gestalt connections. This picking out from a 
complex figure is the result not of training but of the 
set toward the appearance of the basic figure, which 
makes it stand out and consequently loosens the Ges- 
talt connections.—R. Wérner (Greifswald). 


1730. Zs ill, O. L. An investigation of the 
relationship between the processes of reproducing 
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and recognizing simple figures, with special reference 
to Koffka’s trace theory. Brit. J. Psychol., 1937, 27, 
250—-276.—It was found that in successive reproduc- 
tion of simple figures, reproducing displayed an 
essentially constructive and reconstructive character, 
mediated through the agency of verbal and geo- 
metrical formulae. Persistent deviations from the 
original could be classified empirically as either 
stereotyped or continuous deviations; the latter 
could be ascribed unequivocally to no single causal 
factor, but could be regarded as resulting from nor- 
malizing, pointing, autonomous change, or various 
combinations of these dynamic tendencies. In 
recognizing, the figure recognized sometimes deviated 
from the standard in the same direction as a specific 
persistent deviation (positive relationship), but 
sometimes it was equivalent to or identical with the 
standard (negative relationship). Only in one case 
did the figure recognized deviate from the standard 
further than did the final one of a series of reproduc- 
tions. This conflicts with Koffka’s theory of recogni- 
tion.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

[See also abstracts 1870, 1992, 1999, 2028, 2035. } 
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1731. Ball, J. Further evidence of hormonal 
basis of ‘“‘heat’’ behavior. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., 
N. Y., 1936, 35, 416-418.—Sexual excitability of 
7 castrated female rats was not affected either by 
injection of 0.04 to 0.80 cc. of gonadotropic hormone 
or by luteinizing hormone, though 6 mg. of LH raised 
the sexual excitability of 2 unoperated animals in 
“constant estrus.”” Low daily doses of estrin were 
administered to castrated animals to stimulate this 
“constant estrus’ condition. LH given to these 
animals produced definite effects on sexual activity, 
though heat behavior was somewhat atypical. Pro- 
gestin injected in animals on estrin regime showed no 
effects.— H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

1732. Bishop, G. H., & Bronfenbrenner, J. L. The 
site of action of botulinus toxin. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1936, 117, 393-404.—The results from electrical 
recording corroborate the consensus of evidence from 
the literature that there is a definitive effect on the 
myoneural junction, and also that large doses show 
effects on the heart and on the central nervous 
system.—T7. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau of Traffic 
Research). 

1733. Braak, J. W. G. ter. Uber die Empfindlich- 
keit des Bogengangsapparates fiir Winkelbeschleu- 
nigungen. (The sensitivity of the semi-circular 
apparatus to angular acceleration.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. 
Physiol., 1936, 238, 319-326.—Eye movements in 
the rabbit are studied as a function of various angular 
accelerations.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

1734. Braak, J. W. G. ter. Kann der Bogengangs- 
apparat durch geradlinige Beschleunigung gereizt 
werden? (Can the semi-circular apparatus be stim- 
ulated by rectilinear acceleration?) Pfliig. Arch. ges. 
Physiol., 1936, 238, 327-332.—Rectilinear accelera- 
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tion can deflect the cupula if the specific gravity of 
the cupula and endolymph is altered.—M. A. Rubin 


(Clark). 


1735. Bunak, V. V. Changes in the mean values of 
characters in mixed populations. Ann. Eugen., 
Camb., 1936, 7, 195-206.—Two populations are 
assumed, of similar genetical composition, but a 
mutation has taken place in gene A in one group and 
in gene B in the other, the latter being located at a 
different locus in the chromosome and both being 
phenotypically the same. This study is concerned 
with the mean value of the character for each possible 
type of interaction between the genes, and compares 
the values in the hybrids with those in the original 
population. Bunak concludes that the mean values 
of characters change as compared to the original 
population, with the exception of the additive inter- 
mediate type of gene; further, that as a rule these 
changes occur in one direction. The sizes of the 
changes in character are expressed in intermediate 
inheritance by pr, with a coefficient varying approxi- 
mately from .5 to 3. The changes continue till the 
composition of the original population disappears.— 
J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 


1736. Caussé, R., & Martin, A. [Two cases of 
hereditary nystagmus. ] Rev. oto-neuro-ophthal., 1936, 
14, 86 ff.—While much has been written about 
vestibular nystagmus, the literature of congenital 
nystagmus is meager, and much obscurity as to its 
pathogenesis remains. Caussé and Martin discuss 
only two points, brought out by the study of two cases 


of congenital nystagmus in brothers: the familial and 
hereditary character of the disease and the replace- 
ment of the spontaneous nystagmus by an inverted 


optokinetic nystagmus. The hereditary and familial 
character of the disease is exemplified by the fact 
that it was present in three brothers and one first 
cousin; only males were affected; it existed in only 
one generation, and research revealed that three of 
the antecedents had mental disturbances, two diabetes 
and one marked myopia. Other defects were also 
found, but no case of albinism was discovered. 
B4rany first described inversion of optokinetic 
nystagmus, and others have demonstrated that it 
occurs only in association with optic or congenital 
nystagmus, never with spontaneous vestibular nystag- 
mus; the phenomenon is not constant. In the cases 
described it was difficult to replace the nystagmus, 
and even when this occurred the inversion could not 
be obtained in the four fundamental directions— 
upward, downward, to the right and to the left—but 
occurred in only one or two directions, which were 
always the same. The direction of the inversion 
seemed to correspond to the direction of the sponta- 
neous nystagmus that was most active.—(Courtesy 
Child Develpm. Abstr.) 


1737. Entwhistle W. H. Oscillation. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1937, 27, 313-328.—From tests of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division, worked on 
modified Kraepelin sheets, were obtained ordinary 
work curves and curves of sandwiched experiments, 
the subjects beginning with some one of the tasks 
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(A), thereafter changing at a given signal to anothe, 
task (B). It was found that the ordinary work curves 
and those for the whole of a sandwiched experimen; 
and those for the B part only, came to resemble on. 
another more and more as the number of experimenta| 
records increased. Thus Philpott’s findings in the 
matter were confirmed, namely that (1) the curvee 
are periodic, and (2) the contributory or elementar 
waves concerned are neither general nor specific, by 
appear sometimes in A tasks, sometimes in B tasks 
in both, or in neither—all on what seems to be , 
random basis.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England 

1738. Gray, J. Studies in animal locomotion, 
III. The propulsive mechanism of the whiting (Gadu; 
merlangus). J. exp. Biol., 1933, 10, 391-400,- 
(Biol. Abstr. X: 21176). 

1739. Greenwald, D. U. Some individual differ. 
ences in electrodermal response to continuous 
affective stimulation. Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 48 
1-27.—Two sequences of motion picture films were 
used as stimuli in this investigation of individual 
differences in the psychogalvanic response. As 4 
single measure of individual records the author has 
devised the ‘“‘dermal response quotient,” which js 
found by dividing the number of responses by their 
mean value. This measure has a high reliability when 
the responses to the first part of the film are com 
pared with those of the second. The variability of 
the female group was consistently greater than that 
of the male group. By means of introspective reports 
a close relationship was found between affectiy 
processes and the psychogalvanic response.— K. | 
Muenzinger (Colorado). 

1740. Hondelink, H., & Kleyn, A. de. Stirungen 
der Kérperstellrefiexe auf den Kérper bei Kaninchen 
nach einseitiger Zerstérung, resp. Reizung der Goll- 
Burdach’schen Kerne. (Disturbances of the postura 
reflexes in the body of the rabbit after unilatera 
destruction or excitation of the Goll-Burdach nucleus 
K. Akad. Wetensch. Amst., 1933, 33, 1094-1096 
(Biol. Absir. X: 21144). 

1741. Jones, M. The effect of acetylcholine on 
the somatic symptoms of anxiety. J. ment. 5S 
1936, 82, 785-790.—Six cases suffering from acut 
anxiety attacks were considered. Daily injections 
of carbaminoylcholine chloride affected both th 
psychic and somatic symptoms, but relapse generall\ 
occurred after withdrawal of the drug. The somatic 
symptoms are referred to imbalance of the autonomic 
nervous system, through which actions inhibited 
the central nervous system are discharged. The 
relief of symptoms due to sympathetic overactivity 
comes through stimulation of the parasympathetic.- 
C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

1742. Kometiani, P. A. O raspredelenii i prevrash- 
cheniyakh tosfornikh soedinenii, molochnoi kislot! 
i ammiaka v beznervnikh i nervnikh uchastkakh 
mishts. (The distribution and change of phosphorus 
compounds, lactic acid, and ammonia in_nerveles 
and nervous parts of muscle.) Jn Various [Problem 
of nervous physiology and of behavior]. Tiflis: Geor- 
gian Branch, Academy of Science, USSR, 1936. Pp. 
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341-358.—Following the demonstration by Beritoff 
an d his collaborators that the neural and aneural 
sortions of a muscle (frog’s sartorius) differ in their 
contractile properties, with reference particularly to 
fatigue, the author has determined the chemical 
oan nosition of the neural and aneural portions of 
sartorius. It was found that the difference between 
these two portions of the muscle is explained by 
‘ferent intensities of biochemical processes. The 
hosphorus compounds are equal for the neural and 
pho eural portions of the resting and fatigued muscle, 
but the accumulation of i inorganic phosphorus under 
cubation in water is greater in the neural portion. 
rhe resynthesis of phosphorus compounds in recovery 
is more rapid in the neural portion. Lactic acid con- 
entration is greater in the aneural portion during the 
rst stages of fatigue. During aerobic rest of portions 
of the completely fatigued muscle the resynthesis of 
rbohvdrates is more rapid in the neural portion. 
Glycogenolysis and oxidated resynthesis is more 
tensive in the neural portion. This is explained as 
due to the effect of the excitation mechanism on 
hanges in adenosine-triphosphoric acid and through 
this upon the quantity of glycogenolysis and the 
pene: process.— H. Jasper (Brown). 
. Means, M. H. Fears of one thousand 
Pn women. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 31, 
291-311.—A fear schedule composed of 349 stimulus 
words or phrases was used. Each stimulus, if feared, 
was graded from 1 to 5 according to its intensity. On 
the basis of both frequency and intensity, a relative 
value was established for each stimulus. Only 38% 
of the women indicated any knowledge of the origin 
{their fears. About 70% of the fears of known origin 
were due to personal experience. The first five fears 
in relative value were: snakes, cancer, death of loved 
ones, death by burning, and bulls. In both the fre- 
quency and the weighted frequency scores, fears 
increased as intelligence declined.—C. H. Johnson 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


1744. Mishchenko, M. N. (Conditions of the 
development of experimental sleep in man.] Méd. 

»., Kharkov, 1936, No. 8, 57-66.—Experimental 
sleep was brought on in six adults, 19-23 years old, by 
the methods of extinction, differential inhibition, and 
conditioned inhibition. Results obtained indicate 
that the rapidity of development of experimental 
sleep varies with the typological characteristics of the 
subjects and the methods employed in inducing sleep 

differentiation and conditioned inhibition were 
most effective; when two methods are used at once a 
summation effect is apparent. The writer notes that 
the appearance of the external signs of somnolence 
does not always coincide with the disappearance of 
conditioned-reflex activity.—F. S. Keller (Colgate). 


1745. Mishchenko, M. N. [The relation between 
stimulus strength and the degree of response in man. ] 
Méd. exp., Kharkov, 1936, No. 8, 67-79.—Light and 
. sound stimuli of different strengths were presented 

» 40 adults, 20-30 years old, together with verbal 
in instructions to press the button of an apparatus that 
measured the force of the reaction. Data collected 
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show that Pavlov’s ‘“‘loi de la force des stimuli,” 
established with animals, holds within a certain range 
of intensities for the majority of the human subjects 
tested—the greater the stimulus intensity the greater 
the effect and the shorter the latent period. Indi- 
vidual differences are explained by reference to 
typological peculiarities of the subjects and by such 
factors as induction phenomena, fatigue, state of 
somnolence, etc. The reactions to sound were stronger 
and more pronounced than to light. Deviations from 
the law appeared in 22% of the cases with light and 
27% of the cases with sound.—F. S. Keller (Colgate). 

1746. Newman, I. Cannon’s theory of emotion, 
and an alternative thalamic theory. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1936, 31, 253-259.—Cannon accepts the 
view that the exaggerated emotionality of a response 
after the removal of the cortex is due to the release 
of the thalamus from cortical inhibition; but he does 
not accept the view that there is a consciousness 
in the thalamic region. In the alternative thalamic 
theory, at the instance of a stimulus which has also 
a feeling value, there ascend to the cortex simultane- 
ously, via separate routes, affective and sensory 
impulses. The former tend to discharge themselves 
via the thalamic route, the latter via the direct 
corticospinal route. The actual response is deter- 
mined by the relative intensity of the sensory and 
affective elements. According to the schema pre- 
sented, the affect center can be aroused not only by 
impulses coming from below but also by cortical 
processes corresponding to ideation. With the above 
the findings of Head and Holmes can be explained very 
convincingly. The lesion interrupts the sensory 
tract from the thalamic to the cortical sensory center. 
The consequence is that pure sensations are ‘‘filtered”’ 
out. What reach the cortex are only impulses ascend- 
ing from the thalamic affect center to the cortical 
affect center. When the region above the thalamus 
is cut off, there is no other way of discharge but 
via the thalamus.—C. //. Johnson (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

1747. Nice, L. B., & Katz, H. L. Emotional 
leucopenia in rabbits. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 117, 
571-575.—The animals were deprived of food and 
water 16 to 24 hours previous to the experiment to 
minimize effects of digestion and absorption. They 
were restrained back downward for ten minutes and 
teased with interrupted faradic current for three 
minutes. All showed signs of sympathetic stimulation 
and a reduction of white blood cells of from 17% to 
31.9% (two groups). This contrasts with an increase 
of 41.6% found in cats during excitement.—T7. W. 
Forbes (Harvard Bureau of Traffic Research). 

1748. Priebus, H. Zur Physiologie des Bardny- 
schen Zeigeversuches. (The physiology of the 
Barany pointing experiment.) 2Z. ges. Neurol. 
Psychtat., 1936, 54, 731-735.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

1749. Rasmus, M. H. Degeneration of emotional 
responses upon reshowing of motion-picture situa- 
tions. Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 48, 40-56.—The 
psychogalvanic responses of 15 college students to 
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repeated showings of the same motion picture films 
were compared. On the whole there were more 
decreases than increases in response on repetition. 
The decreases were greatest in the scenes of pseudo- 
danger; it was less evident in amorous and personal 
danger scenes. The reports of the subjects indicated 
that increased familiarity lessened the affective 
values of the situation.— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

1750. Schaefer, B. The effect of movement on 
the electrodermal response. Psychol. Monogr., 
1936, 48, 57-73.—The psychogalvanic responses of 
32 college students to a number of movements were 
compared with those to a whistle producing a startle, 
which was considered a typical emotional response. 
On the basis of his results the author concludes that 
it is possible to distinguish responses accompanying 
movements from those accompanying a typical emo- 
tion on the basis of definite characteristics during the 
periods of latency, deflection and recovery, decrease 
in resistance, and the general shape of the curve. 
movements, however, cannot be distinguished from 
each other.— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

1751. Schriéder, A. Experimentelle Untersuch- 
ungen tiber Reaktionstypen. (Experimental investi- 
gations on reaction types.) Emsdetten: Lechte, 
1935. Pp. 88.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1752. Sigler, L. H. Tobacco and the cardio- 
inhibitory carotid sinus reflex. Med. Rec., N. Y., 
1937, 145, 18-21.—An analysis is made in “a series 
of 426 cases,"’ of the incidence and degree of response 


of the cardio-inhibitory carotid sinus reflex in various 
cardiac and non-cardiac disease types among smokers 
and non-smokers, ‘246 of whom were males, and 183 


were women.’ Of these, 159 men and 26 women 
were smokers. The response incidence was greater 
by an average of about 7.7% for all disease groups 
among the smokers, with the degree of response 
directly correlated with the degree of smoking, and, 
in some disease groups, with the type of disease. The 
women smokers belonged to a younger age group, and 
all smoked mildly, yet showed a 53% response as 
contrasted to the usual 40% response for that age 
group. The findings suggest a sensitizing effect of 
tobacco upon the vagal reflex arc in some persons. 
A 15-item bibliography is appended.— M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

1753. Teague, R. S., & Ranson, S. W. The role 
of the anterior hypothalamus in temperature regula- 
tion. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 117, 562-570.—Lesions 
in the anterior hypothalamus, from the suprachiasmic 
region and floor of the third ventricle back to and 
including the infundibulum, caused loss of the ability 
to prevent abnormal rises of body temperature, but 
not to prevent abnormal decreases. Lesions of the 
rostral part of the posterior hypothalamic nucleus 
(farther backward) caused inability to prevent 
abnormal decreases of body temperature. The 
results agree with a previous study of monkeys 
(Ranson, Fisher and Ingram).—T7. W. Forbes (Har- 
vard Bureau of Traffic Research). 

1754. Warren, D. C., & Scott, H. M. Influence 
of light on ovulation in the fowl. J. exp. Zool., 1936, 
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74, 137-156.—The ordinary restriction of egg laying 
in the hen to daylight hours is related to the fact Ae 
the “clutch” seems to be terminated by darkness 
Under artificial lighting egg-laying occurs at any hour 
Experimental reversal of daylight and darkness led 
to the laying of eggs only at night. There is evidence 
that the regulation of laying by light occurred befor. 
ovulation. The authors hold that “the stimylys 
for the bird’s laying reaction is in part a psychologica| 
one.”’ This conclusion is based upon the fact 
when some daylight was admitted during the day 
even though night illumination was maintained, the 
hens then laid only in the daytime.—L. Carmichgg| 

(Rochester). 

1755. Yoshida, K., & others. Untersuchungen 
tiber den Skelettmuskeltonus. III. Uber das Muskel. 
langen-Spannungs-Diagramm und das Zustandekom- 
men der Plastizitdt. IV. Der Dehnungswiderstanj 
wihrend der passiven Bewegung des Gliedes, 
V. Uber die Lumbalanidsthesie und Narkose bgj 
Parkinsonismus. VI. Vergleichung der Wirkung des 
Atropins mit der des Scopolamins auf den Rigor, 
(Investigations on the tonus of skeletal muscle. 
III. The muscular length-tension curve and the 
achievement of plasticity. IV. Resistance to exten. 

- sion during passive movement of a limb. V. Lumbar 
anesthesia and narcosis in parkinsonism. VI. Con. 
parison of the effect of atropin with that of scopolamin 

upon rigor.) Acta Sch. med. Univ. Kioto, 1935, 11, 

378-416.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 21185). 

[See also abstracts 1591, 1605, 1614, 1619, 
1633, 1638, 1641, 1642, 1683, 1704, 1706, 
1795, 1799, 1802, 1845, 1995, 2007, 2015, 
2022, 2034. | 
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1756. Alexander, F. Addenda to ‘‘The medical 
value of psychoanalysis.” Psychoanal. Quart., 1936 
5, 548-559.—This article, divided into four parts 
constitutes some of the new chapters in the revised 
edition of the author’s textbook. The contrib: 
of psychoanalysis to the knowledge of psychosomatic 
relations are summarized, a critical discussion is 
given of the extension of the theory of conversion 
hysteria to the field of organic diseases, and a general 
etiological scheme of psychogenic organ disturbances 
is offered. The concluding section is devoted to a 
vector analysis of psychological and biological forces 
which the author differentiates into the three catego- 
ries of incorporation, elimination and retention.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1757. Bergler, E. Zur Psychologie des Hasard- 
spielers. (Psychology of the gambler.) IJmago, Lp:. 
1936, 22, 409-441.—In gambling, since it has a certain 
recognized social status, the pleasure principle cat 
coexist with the reality principle. The underlying 
quality is the gambler’s illusion of omnipotence. The 
pleasure-complex, consisting of this omnipotence 
allied with aggression and exhibitionism, opposes 4 
punishment mechanism which involves the desire 
lose, acknowledgment of homosexual tendencies, and 
social defamation. These two opposed triple mechas- 
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‘re common to gamblers of all five of the dis- 
syishable types. ‘‘All gambling is at bottom a 
sre to compel love through an unconscious maso- 
Hence the gambler always loses in 
H. D. Spoerl (American Interna- 


; istic attitude. 
the long run.’’- 
| College). 

1758. Binswanger, L. La concepcio freudiana de 
Yhome a la lum de Vantropologia. (The Freudian 
concept of man in the light of anthropology.) Rev. 

| Pedag., 1936, 4, 59-99.—A lecture given before 
‘he Vienna Academy of Psychological Medicine on 
she occasion of Freud’s eightieth birthday, May 7, 
1936.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

1759. Bjerre, P. Das Tréumen als Heilungsweg 
der Seele. Systematische Diagnose und Therapie 
fiir die arztliche Praxis. (Dreaming as a means of 
psychotherapy. Systematic diagnosis and therapy 
for the medical practice.) Ziirich and Leipzig: Rascher 

1936. Pp. 214.—This book, which is a 
nslation into German by the author from the 
sh original, Drémmarnas naturliga system, is 

t as a textbook for the practicing physician. 

are four main divisions: (1) the main prin- 

of the method (including the _biological- 

etic function of the dream, analysis of the 
ition, elementary analysis, continuity analysis, 

| suggestion; (2) psychological prerequisites 
eliness and adaptation, direction and disclosure, 
tension and release, basic rhythm); (3) stages in the 
working of the dream, with 12 subtitles; (4) practical 
cation in the treatment of dreams. The book is 


aT 
} 


lustrated with examples from the author’s own cases. 
\/. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Resear¢ h). 


1760. Brever, J., & Freud, S. Studies in hysteria. 


Trans. by A. A. Brill.) Nerv. ment. Dis. Monogr. 
Ser, 1936, No. 61. Pp. ix + 241. $3.00.—The 
first complete English translation. Chapter I, The 
; Mechanism of Hysterical Phenomena, was 
published jointly by Breuer and Freud in Neurol. 
enthl. in 1893 and reprinted in Studten tiber Hysterie; 
Chapter II consists of one case history by Breuer 
and four by Freud; Chapter III, by Breuer, consists 
{ theoretical material, and Chapter IV, by Freud, is 
on the psychotherapy of hysteria.—R. R. Willoughby 
Brown). 


1761. Brickner, R. M., & Kubie, L.S. A miniature 
psychotic storm produced by a super-ego conflict 
over simple posthypnotic suggestion. Psychoanal. 
uart., 1936, 5, 467-487.—The fate of impulses im- 
planted by posthypnotic suggestion and the paral- 
lelism with the results in adults of childhood expe- 
is discussed. Recent clinical experimental 
work in hypnosis by Luria, by Huston, Shakow and 
Erickson, and by Erickson is discussed in its bearing 
upon and confirmation of psychoanalytic principles 
and the statements are made that these investigations 
indicate that hypnosis can be made an approach to 

determination of causal factors in mental disease, 
that this experimental work confirms the basic psycho- 
analytic findings that “forgotten” affective expe- 
riences leave effective and demonstrable traces, that 
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nences 
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repression is an active process, and that experimental 
proof is given of unconscious mentation and of the 
protective values of repression. The authors then 
cite their case of hypnotic experimentation, giving in 
detail the account of various posthypnotic sugges 
tions and of the subsequent emotional disturbances 
and compulsive manifestations engendered in the 
subject. Analysis is then made of the experimental 
findings in accordance with psychoanalytic theories, 
and discussion is given of the origin and resolution 
of the emotional storm aroused in the subject by the 
posthypnotic suggestions, the differences between 
analytic resolutions of hysterical and of obsessional 
symptoms and of the nature and significance of post 
hypnotic phenomena and repetition compulsions, 
and their relations to super-ego functions in general 
Emphasis is placed upon the experimental hypnotic 
demonstration of psychic mechanisms and the 
desirability of combining experimental hypnosis with 
psychoanalytic study. A 17-item bibliography is 
appended.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1762. Chidester, L., & Menninger, K. A. The 
application of psychoanalytic methods to the study of 
mental retardation. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1936, 
6, 616-625.—A psychoanalytic study of a retarded 
boy. Clinical examinations revealed little organic 
pathology. Psychosexual development was considered 
arrested in the anal stage, so that there was “inhibition 
of his emotional and consequently his intellectual 
development, and hence an incomplete and distorted 
sense of reality." Talking, writing, drawing, even 
thinking were equated by him with his excretory 
processes, and reading to eating. In revenge against 
traumata he was retaliatory and stubborn. When 
conflicts were interpreted to him and love was given 
him in the form and degree he could accept, his inhibi- 
tions decreased markedly. The IQ changed from 62 
to 90.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


1763. Daniels, G. E. Analysis of a case of neurosis 
with diabetes mellitus. Psychoanal. Quart., 1936, 5, 
513-547.—The author gives a detailed account of the 
clinical course of a patient undergoing psychoanalysis 
while suffering from diabetes mellitus. Throughout 
the report the author indicates the changes in insulin 
requirement and urine sugar levels as they were related 
to emotional expression or conflicts. He emphasizes 
the need for carefully controlled studies of urine and 
blood sugar in such cases and suggests the possibility 
of establishing thereby a physiological index of the 
degree of erotization during such an investigation. 
He also suggests the possibility of developing a method 
of measuring metabolic products of neurotic anxiety. 
Appended are the critical reflections offered by various 
discussants at the presentation of the paper before 
the New York Psychoanalytic Society.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1764. Dietz, P. A case of extreme discouragement. 
Int. J. indiv. Psychol., 1936, 2, 66-74.—This case 
shows how a neurotic, in an effort to maintain supe- 
riority over his environment, restricts his radius of 
activity more and more.—M. F. Martin (Springfield 
Child Guidance Clinic). 
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1765. Elmore, E. Mrs. Miller: a study of psychic 
blindness. Psychoanal. Rev., 1936, 23, 395-403. 
This is a case of a woman who gave birth to a girl 
when her husband wanted a boy. She developed guilt 
feelings after the death of her husband; and the girl, 
as she grew up, built up a hatred of the mother. It 
was due to an identification and the hatred was a 
castration mechanism. In order to avoid “seeing” 
this the mother developed a psychic blindness. When 
the mechanisms involved were revealed to both 
mother and daughter there was a better adjustment, 
the hatred disappeared and the blindness cleared up. 
—L. S. Selling (Recorder's Court, Detroit). 


1766. Engle, B. S. Attis: a study of castration. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1936, 23, 363-372.—The legend of 
Attis indicates that he was the son of the removed 
male genitalia of the hermaphrodite Agdistis, who 
then, as a woman, fell in love with him and drove him 
into such a frenzy that he in turn emasculated himself. 
Zeus granted Agdistis’ plea that Attis’ body should 
never waste away. The interpretation of Attis’ act 
is that he had the wish to commit incest and in re- 
morse attempts to punish himself by emasculation. 
The neurotic fear of death which is identified with 
castration appears here. Other psychoanalytic sym- 
bols are disclosed.—L. S. Selling (Recorder’s Court, 
Detroit). 


1767. Feibleman, J. A critique on the logic of 
psychoanalysis. Jnt. J. indiv. Psychol., 1936, 2, 


55-65.—Psychoanalysis claims to be a science, but 
the method of science is realistic, that of psychoanaly- 


sis is nominalistic. There is a looseness about the 
construction of psychoanalytic terminology that 
argues badly for the kind of thinking that goes on 
behind it. The psychoanalytic conception is not as 
new as it appears. Psychoanalysis has renamed 
old categories of faculty psychology on a voluntaristic 
basis. Certainly some cures have been effected by 
faith, but the entities and processes of psychoanalysis 
are irrational and unscientific—M. F. Martin 
(Springfield Child Guidance Clinic). 


1768. Fenichel, O. Die symbolische Gleichung: 
Miidchen = Phallus. (The symbolic equation: girl 
= phallus.) Jnt.Z. Psychoanal., 1936, 22, 299-314.— 
The essentials of these fantasies are phallic symbols 
which are at first despised for théir smallness and 
weakness but later prove to have magic power in 
helping or rescuing heroes. They are fantasies in 
which masculine and feminine narcism are con- 
densed; for women, an overcompensation for in- 
feriority; for men, an evasion (passive, urethral, 
mutually protective) of castration anxiety. Fenichel 
discusses the transformation of phallus = child into 
phallus = girl in connection with: male transvestism; 
father’s-body fantasies; magic little companions of all 
kinds, not always feminine (animals, dwarfs, Gulliver 
figures, talismans); the hermaphroditic nature of the 
infantile woman; rescuing girls in literature and 
history (giant women, Cordelia, pages, girl soldiers) ; 
religious poetry embodying these fantasies; clowning, 
the grotesquely comic, and child prodigies; abuse of 
magic power (fathers’ fears of being overcome by 
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narcistically loved daughters); and the relationship 
of girl = phallus to two perversions, hitherto no; 
understood, servitude and the type of zoophilia jp 
which the animal represents a phallic symbol 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1769. Freud, A. Das Ich und die Abwehrmechapn- 
ismen. (The ego and the defense mechanisms 
Vienna: Int. Psychoanal. Verlag, 1936. Pp. 208 
RM 6.—In connection with the present analyti 
trend toward ego psychology, Anna Freud examines 
the unconscious portions of the ego, the “old ego. 
activities,” and describes the methods by which the 
ego asserts itself against the demands of instinct, the 
outer world and the super-ego. This forms a theo 
retical basis for treatment, which starts from the 
most superficial layers, i.e. the defensive attitudes of 
the ego, and advances progressively to the repulsed 
instinctual demands. Various types of defense 
especially negation and avoidance, are described with 
examples. In conclusion, the fundamental enmity 
of the ego toward the instincts is discussed in two 
chapters, which form a comprehensive psycholog, 
of puberty. The viewpoint and presentation of 
problems in this book cover the whole of psycho 
analysis and are characteristic of its present tendenc 
to expand in the direction of the genesis and function 
ing of the ego.— FE. Kris (Vienna). 

1770. Gero, G. The construction of depression. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1936, 17, 423-461.—Tw 
patients, both suffering from a deep neurotic depres 
sion bordering on melancholia, the one depression 
masked by an obsessional character, the other free 
from obsessional trends, were subjected to analysis 
Detailed report is made of the analytic findings 
particularly the analysis of resistances. The author 
feels that abolition of defense reactions is the essential 
part of the analysis and leads to the working out of 
aggressions layer by layer. Analysis of the obses- 
sional character in the first case was required before 
repressed anal-sadistic impulses and oral-sadistic 
impulses, which represented in that patient the 
kernal of oedipal aggression, became conscious. In 
the second case the relaxation of the harsh super-ego, 
the uncovering of sadistic intentions beneath maso- 
chistic attitudes, and the solution of oral fixation led 
to the appearance of the phallic-sadistic impulses 
which had formed the central stratum of the repressed 
aggression.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1771. Greenschpoon, R. R. A case of agoraphobia. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1936, 23, 383—394.—This is a case 
of a 42-year-old woman suffering from a fear of open 
places, who was analyzed by the writer under the 
direction of Stekel. She was afraid she would fall 
ill on the street. She complained of gastro-intestinal 
symptoms. Her dreams, given in some detail, indicate 
that she had guilt feelings over the suicide of her 
husband, and because of this she could not admit 
his death subconsciously. She rejected her daughter 
because she identified her with the husband. She 
was ambivalent toward a happily married sister. 
When she developed enough insight to know that her 
remaining symptoms were due to transference to the 
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she 


(Re- 


and that she did not want to get well, 
became symptom-free.—L. S. Selling 
rder’s Court, Detroit). 

1772. Hermann,I. Neue Beitrage zur vergleichen- 
den Psychologie der Primaten. (New contributions 
to the comparative psychology of the primates. ) 
Imago, Lpz., 1936, 22, 442-456.—This study is based 
irgely upon the Kelloggs’ The Ape and the Child, 
which affords opportunities for psychoanalysis. The 
hief themes deal with the development and limita- 
tions of social relationships. The ape cannot develop 
, genuine super-ego, for instance. Close analysis is 
made of obedience and the mother-child relationship. 
[he self-mutilations often observed in primates 

mbolize separation from the mother or a love- 
obiect.— 17. D. Spoerl (American International 


e) 


analyst, 


1773. Hermann, I. Sich-Anklammern—aAuf-Suche- 
Gehen. Hanging on—going in search.) Jnt. Z. 
anal., 1936, 22, 349-370.—Hermann develops 

, new analytical theory on the basis of the instinctual 
sites: clinging to the mother’s body and the urge 
separation. The starting point is the erogenous 
haracter of the hand and the dual unity mother- 
sling, found among the primates. Separation 
the mother is the primitive trauma. Anxiety 


the clinging urge produced by separation or aban- 


mment. Castration anxiety is primarily loss of 
ibject, and acquires a genital meaning only sec- 
ndarily. The fluctuating nature of the libido gives 
rise also to a wish for separation, which is the first 
stage of narcism and may result in wanderlust. The 
weressive instinct is derived from overdevelopment 
ind repression of clinging; i.e., an urge to overpower 
the mother. Sadism develops through denial of cling- 
ing wishes and their repressive strengthening. Maso 
chism is reactive to a violent breaking-up of the 
mother-nursling unity, and represents separation 

mnflicts with a healing tendency, the ego’s effort to 
experience self-imposed trauma as a symbol of 
freedom, repeating the trauma, and also the hidden 
striving to become an independent adult.—M. E. 
forse (Baltimore). 

1774. Jekels, L. Mitleid und Liebe. _ (Sympathy 
ind love.) Imago, Lps., 1936, 22, 383- 388.—Properly 
speaking, sympathy with and pity for the loved object 
are not included in love. The mechanism of sympathy 
is a masochistic regressive gratification in which 
leeling of guilt brings about identification with the 
me suffering. The object reference is single, the 
bject being always outside. Love is a phenomenon 
! oral assimilation, and hence no mere equivalent of 
bject cathexis. The ego is essentially involved, often 
to a greater degree than the outside object. Here 
i dual object reference is a distinctive characteristic. 

iH, D. Spoerl (American International College). 

5. Jung, C. G. Analytische Psychologie und 
Daehn (Analytic psychology and education.) 
New edition.) Leipzig: Rascher, 1936. Pp. 94. 
RM. 2.10.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1/76. Menninger, K. A., & Menninger, W. C. 
Psychoanalytic observations in cardiac disorders. 


1779 


Amer. Heart J., 1936, 11, 1-12.—The authors state 
that cardiologists acknowledge that they need 
psychiatric help in the understanding of their cases, 
and that psychiatrists would profit by learning more 
of the ways in which thwarted instinctual demands 
are organically rather than behaviorally expressed. 
Several pertinent case histories are reported. It 
is concluded that the material is much too limited 
to allow of any definite clinical statements; however, 
they suggest a tentative hypothesis relating to the 
deeper psychology in some forms of heart disease and 
observe that the therapeutic effect upon the patient 
of the psychological investigation is beneficial.—F. A. 
Mote, Jr. (Brown) 

1777. Riviére, J. Original papers on the genesis 
of psychical conflict in earliest infancy. Jn. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1936, 17, 395-422.—The author at- 
tempts ‘‘a short general formulation of the earliest 
psychical developmental processes in the child, that 
is, of the problems of oral sadistic impulses and their 
attendant anxieties, and the fundamental defense 
mechanisms against them employed by the ego at 
this stage of development, with special reference to 
the defensive functions of projection and introjec- 
tion.’’ Discussion is given of narcissistic development, 
ego development and the development of subjectivity 
and objectivity, and the role of these in the develop- 
ment of introjection and projection. The author feels 
that normal development can be attained only if 
internal objects are felt to be predominantly good, if 
love for them is felt to be stronger than desire or hate, 
if neither hate nor responsibility for it needs to be 
projected, and if the pain of guilt can be borne be- 
cause love of the object outweighs the pain. A 
chronological bibliography of 39 items covering the 
period of 1926-1936 is given.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital) 

1778. Rotter-Kertész, L. Der tiefenpsychologische 
Hintergrund der inzestuésen Fixierung. (The depth 
psychological background of incestuous fixation.) 
Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1936, 22, 338-348.—The author 
presents analytical material which confirms and 
amplifies Hermann’s clinging-separation theory. She 
emphasizes the aspect of separation-anxiety, in which 
the idea ‘‘alone’’ signifies mutilation or dismember- 
ment. This interpretation explains castration anxiety 
in women and its occurrence in men in the absence of 
castration threats. She also gives literary examples 
in which the unexpected loss of a friend is experienced 
as tearing out part of the body; also expressions of 
the clinging urge in hymns and as a recurring theme 
in Bach’s music. The child advances from physical 
hanging on to the mother, through attachment to 
the family, and later tries to keep up at least mental 
connections through identification and introjection; 
i.e., he will not rest until he has realized the child- 
mother unity permanently.—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more). 

1779. Schilder, P. Zur Psychoanalyse der Geo- 
metrie, Arithmetik und Physik. (Psychoanalysis of 
geometry, arithmetic, and physics.) Imago, Lpz., 
1936, 22, 389-395.—The compulsion or tendency 
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to count things, an arithmetical manifestation which 
is frequently obsessive, has in general the significance 
of aggression. The possibility of counting is intimately 
related to divisibility. To partition is to tear to 
pieces or to derange. The tendency is manifested 
on both the oral and anal levels. Geometrical manias 
for producing symmetry (e.g. in the arrangement of 
objects) may be traced to castration dread, since 
producing symmetry signifies warding off punishment. 
This process is thus a genital manifestation.— H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 

1780. Servadio, E. Die Angst vor dem bisen 
Blick. (Dread of the “evil eye.”") Imago, Lpz., 
1936, 22, 396-408.—The spell of the ‘evil eye’’ con- 
sists of a revival of the castration complex in the per- 
son who dreads it. Possessors of the evil eye, includ- 
ing animals (and even inanimate objects), have in 
common some aspect characteristic of the Oedipus 
situation. Amulets for warding off the evil eye, 
which have long existed in great variety, have a 
manifest or but thinly disguised genital character. 
The Medusa of mythology is a general prototype of 
the projected situation which creates the evil eye.— 
H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 

1781. Sterba, E. An abnormal child. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1936, 5, 560-600.—The author concludes her 
article by discussing in detail the changes occurring 
in the patient’s behavior during the remainder of his 
treatment. The various types of resistances shown, 


the development of new interests, the steps of im- 
provement in conduct, the changes in relationship 


to the outside world and in ability to contact reality, 
and the various crises arising during the period of 
improvement are all discussed extensively. A critical 
summary is given of the entire case history, the 
analytic findings, and the effects of the various steps 
in the psychoanalytic treatment.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

1782. Sterba, R. Handwirterbuch der Psycho- 
analyse. (Psychoanalytic dictionary.) Vienna: In 
Psychoanal. Verlag, 1936. Pp. 400.—This work is 
being published at RM. 5.5 per issue containing two 
numbers, with a probable total of 12-16 issues. The 
third issue has just appeared. The purpose of the 
dictionary is to reproduce as exactly as possible for 
the laity the content of analytical terms, going as 
deeply into the material as is necessary for the 
exposition of the ideas. Terms which have taken on 
new analytical meanings and concepts concerning 
which analysis has something new and special to say 
are explained. The important words are translated 
into English and French, and a bibliography is given. 
—R. Sterba (Vienna). 


1783. Sterba, R. Zur Theorie der Ubertragung. 
(Critique of the theory of transference.) Imago, Lpz., 
1936, 22, 456-470.—Jekel’s and Bergler’s attempt to 
equate transference to anxiety while separating it 
from love is rejected in this review of the doctrine 
of transference. The Freudian interpretation, equat- 
ing transference to love, is preferred. One ground 
is the clear distinction between object-reference and 
self-reference. Apt is Ferenczi’s view of transference 
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as a “‘new edition” of repressed tendencies. The lack 
of transference in analyses of young children does not 
impair Freud’s position. ‘“The lasting traces of the 
first considerable object-references of childhood pro 
vide for all time the clichés, to use Freud's apt 
designation, in accordance with which future objec; 
references are actualized.’’"— H. D. Spoerl (Americay 
International College). 
[See also abstracts 1583, 1593, 1599, 1608, 1744 

1784, 1817, 1821, 1852, 1856, 1865, 1931. 193) 

1960, 1994. ] 
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1784. Adler, A. Compulsion neurosis. /»; | 
indiv. Psychol., 1936, 2, 3-22.—A study of compulsion 
neurosis shows a striving for personal superiority 
which, from fear of betraying an actual inferiority, js 
diverted into easy and generally useless channels 
Fear of failure leads to a hesitating attitude which 
finds expression in killing time, repeating a single 
routine. The “compulsion’’ does not reside in the 
compulsive actions themselves but in the demands 
of social living, which the patient feels as a threat 
to his prestige. The chief disturbance takes place 
in the rational processes rather than in emotion. |t 
reflects what the patient “thinks’’ of the demands 
which the external world makes on him and of his 
ability to fulfill them.—M. F. Martin (Springfield 
Child Guidance Clinic). 

1785. Adler, A. Weiteres zur Zwangneurose. 
(More about compulsion neurosis.) Int. Z. Indiv.. 
Psychol., 1936, 14, 193-195.—The principal dis- 
turbance in the mental life of the compulsion neurotic 
plays itself off in the thought processes. Several 
illustrative cases are interpreted.—M. F. Martin 
(Springfield Child Guidance Clinic). 

1786. Amantea, G. Sull’ epilessia sperimentale 
riflessa. (Concerning experimental reflex epilepsy 
In Various [Problems of nervous physiology and of 
behavior). Tiflis: Georgian Branch, Academy of 
Sciences, USSR, 1936. Pp. 389-395.—Circumscribed 
areas of the cortex in the region of the Rolandic fissure 
were strychninized after the method of Baglioni and 
Amantea in dogs, and the threshold for a convulsive 
reaction to stimulation of the affected sensory skin 
area was tested. It was found that dogs differ greatly 
in their predisposition to convulsions as thus tested 
the non-predisposed dogs being also more timid and 
docile than those predisposed. The results of Zagami 
are cited as evidence that the predisposed dogs have 
a higher Ca/K ratio in the blood than those non- 
predisposed. Morphine caused the disappearance ol 
the reflex convulsions in the non-predisposed dogs but 
not in the predisposed dogs. Alcohol applied to the 
strychninized area caused a cessation of the clonic 
movements for 2-3 minutes. Injection of alcohol 
produced no change in the resistance of the non- 
predisposed dogs to convulsions but greatly aggra- 
vated the epileptiform convulsions of the predisposed 
dogs.— H. Jasper (Brown). 

1787. Bryan, W. A. Administrative psychiatry. 
New York: Norton, 1936. Pp. 349. $3.50.—A 
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discussion of the numerous problems facing the 
administrator of a mental hospital, with suggestions 
for meeting them. After an exposition of the develop- 
ment and organization of such hospitals, the personnel 
are considered with respect to criteria both for their 
selection and for assignment of duties. Considerable 
emphasis is placed on the desirability of having the 
stall participate in the determination of policies. The 
treatment and care of patients is discussed under such 
headings as standards of care, medical and surgical 
service, group psychotherapy, occupational and 
industrial therapy. Teaching, research and extra- 
mural clinic activities are considered in some detail. 
[here is a chapter on methods of establishing good 
munity relationships. Index and bibliography.— 
1akow (Worcester State Hospital). 


1788. Burrow, T. Altering frames of reference in 
the sphere of human behavior. J. soc. Phil., 1937, 
2, 118-141.—This paper is a chapter from a forth- 
coming book by the author on the “Biology of Human 
Conflict." He argues that as modern medicine has 
gone from superficial descriptive symptomatology 
to underlying dynamics, psychopathology will do the 
Such a shift in frame of reference affects not 
Burrow develops 


mel! 


Cc 


same 


only the science but the observer. 


his own frame of reference, based on a modified condi- 
tioned reflexology. 
Lifwynn 
Kansas). 
1789. Cahane, M., & Cahane, T. Sur un cas de 
mélancholie associé 4 un syndrome fruste de Sim- 


The use of this in work at the 
Foundation is touched on.—J. F. Brown 


Le réle de I’hypophyse dans certaines dé- 
(A case of melancholia associated with 
an abortive Simmonds syndrome. The role of the 
hypophysis in certain depressions.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1936, 94, Part 2, 798-805.—M. B. Mitchell 
Bellevue Hospital). 


1790. Casparis, H. R. Some preventive aspects of 
the mental health problem. J. Amer. med. Ass., 
1936, 106, 2207-2209.—General discussion.—D. J. 
Ingle (Mayo Clinic). 

1791. Crichton-Miller, H. Science and art in 
psychotherapy. Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1936, 4, 
366-374.—There are two approaches to psycho- 
therapy, that of the scientist and that of the artist. 
lhe attitude adopted is likely to influence the treat- 
ment, especially on the following points: The pure 
scientist will attempt to explain failure of transference 
m rational grounds; the opposite type will accept it 
as a personal idiosyncrasy and hand his patient over 
to a colleague more likely to be successful. The pure 
scientist, recognizing no values except true and false, 
is debarred from expressing opinions on points of 
ethics, which form the basis of most patients’ troubles 
and can better be solved by one who integrates rather 
than destroys the personal values involved in these 
The pure scientist is admittedly engaged 
n analysis rather than synthesis; the opposite type 
is able to listen to symptoms as to an imperfect com- 
position which he can bring to finality. Last, if pure 
science is enough, anyone with intelligence and self- 
knowledge based on analysis can become a psycho- 


monds. 
pressions. 


nflicts. 
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therapist; if not, certain intuitive and artistic qualities, 
not achieved by study, will be needed.— H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 

1792. Cross, W. L. [Ed.] Twenty-five years 
after; sidelights on the mental hygiene movement 
and its founder. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 
1934. Pp. xv + 564.—This volume is one of a limited 
edition of 1000 copies printed for presentation on the 
occasion of the 25th anniversary of Clifford Beers’ 
founding of the mental hygiene movement. It con- 
sists of a wide range of collective tributes to Clifford 
Beers and the value of his book A Mind That Found 
Itself. The tributes are in the form of letters written 
to William H. Welch, chairman of the ‘‘tribute com- 
mittee,"’ who has written an introduction to the 
volume. The letters are presented in alphabetical 
order following two orienting papers, one by the editor 
and the other by C. E. A. Winslow. A descriptive 
index of contributors closes the volume.—J. McV. 
Hunt (Brown). 

1793. Dickmeiss, P. Les facteurs étiologiques 
exogéenes dans les psychoses maniaco-mélancoliques 
particuliérement en connexité avec l’encéphalite 
épidémique chronique. (The exogenous etiological 
factors in the manic-depressive psychoses, particularly 
in connection with chronic epidemic encephalitis.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1936, 94, Part 2, 769-778.—The 
manic-depressive symptoms are rarely found in 
psychosis with chronic epidemic encephalitis. When 
they are found, they seem to be merely a release of 
latent tendencies to manic-depressive psychoses as 
revealed by the case and family history. Bibliog- 
raphy.—M. B. Mitchell (Bellevue Hospital). 

1794. Doll, E. A. Behavioral consequences of 
cerebral birth lesions. Amer. J. Obstet. Gynaec., 
1936, 31, 866.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1795. Ebaugh, F. G. Association-motor investiga- 
tion in clinical psychiatry. J. ment. Sci., 1936, 82, 
731-743.—A modification of Luria’s association-motor 
technique was used with 100 normal and 297 psy- 
chiatric cases. The record gives the time between 
stimulus and reaction words, voluntary movements 
of the right hand, and involuntary movements of the 
left hand. The method is of value in the examination 
of psychiatric patients, and in treatment of those who 
are more ready to accept the graphic record. Tabu- 
lated results as to reaction time, motor disturbance, 
and speech disturbance are presented for the various 
reaction types. Photographs of the apparatus, sample 
records, and a brief bibliography are included.— 
C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

1796. Fuchs, R. Die Nachkommen von Schizo- 
phrenen und das Gesetz zur Verhiitung erbkranken 
Nachwuchses. (The offspring of schizophrenics and 
the law for the prevention of hereditarily afflicted 
posterity.) Erlangen-Bruck: Windsheimer, 1936. Pp. 
20.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1797. Gassiot, G., & Leclerc, J. Psychose pé- 
riodique et schizophrénie chez deux soeurs. (Periodic 
psychosis and schizophrenia in two sisters.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1936, 94, Part 2, 779-797.—The father 
of the patients was alcoholic and had been a patient 
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Both women 
one trom 
One sister 


for a short time in a mental hospital. 
had suffered from infectious diseases, 
typhoid fever and the other from malaria. 
began with two short psychotic attacks and was 
diagnosed manic-depressive psychosis. The third 
attack, however, lasted 13 years. During it she was 
very violent and showed many schizoid symptoms. 
The other sister was diagnosed schizophrenia. Her 
first attack lasted 8 years before she had any sign of 
aremission. She showed many of the same symptoms 
her sister showed in the third attack. These cases 
emphasize the difficulty of diagnosis. An extensive 
bibliography is given.—M. B. Mitchell (Bellevue 
Hospital). 

1798. Gordon, R. G., Harris, N. G., & Rees, J. R. 
An introduction to psychological medicine. New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1936. Pp. 386. $4.00.—(Not 
seen). 

1799. Greenwald, D. U. Electrodermal responses 
of abnormal individuals. Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 48, 
28-39.—50 patients from the Psychopathic Hospital 
of lowa City served as subjects in this study. In 
each case a continuous record of the psychogalvanic 
responses to a motion picture film, half an hour long, 
was obtained. The range of responses of these ab- 
normal subjects fell well within normal limits. Re- 
sponses to erotic scenes were of somewhat greater 
range than those to danger and conflict. ‘“There was 


no relationship between types of profiles showing 
dermal responses and the disorder groups. The manic- 
depressive group, however, tended to separate itself 


into subdivisions dependent upon the stage of the 
disorder."" That part of the film which had some 
relation to the patients’ ‘“‘complex’’ usually brought 
about the greatest response.—K. F. Muenzinger 
(Colorado). 

1800. Horst, L. v. d. Psychotherapie en heden- 
daagsche crisis. (Psychotherapy and the contem- 
porary crisis.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1936, 4, 
313-326.—Physicians must look for a causal rela- 
tionship between events in the patient’s life and his 
somatic condition. Frequently they are called upon 
to treat psychogenic conditions resulting from 
inability to deal with the basic problems of life. In 
classical and medieval times there was a strong belief 
in man’s ultimate salvation; this was followed by a 
belief in man as such (culminating in Hegel) and 
finally by faith in evolution. Now that this has lost 
its intrinsic appeal, a crisis has arisen which causes 
an unprecedented spread of maladjustment. Because 
his patients lack faith and consistency, the psycho- 
therapist can do only one thing: allow them to experi- 
ment with themselves, and thus discover the conse- 
quences of the erroneous conceptions which caused 
their neurotic condition.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


1801. Hoven, H. Les psychoses dépressives de la 
ménopause. (Depressive psychoses during the 
menopause.) J. belge Neurol. Psychiat., 1936, 36, 
639-644.—Numerous forms of involutional melan- 
cholia have been described. Kraepelin considers 
this group of depressive psychoses during the meno- 
pause as perhaps the most obscure in the entire 
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psychiatric field. The author mentions a few Cases 
and points out that specific clinical characteristic. 
seem to dilferentiate these disorders from ordinary 
depressive reactions, namely negativism, symptoms 
of a hysterical type, and at times mannerisms and 
stereotypies. The course of these conditions is always 
very slow and recovery may occur even after 7 or g 
years. The diagnosis should not be confused with 
that of schizophrenia.— H. Syz (Cornell). . 

1802. Hutton, J. H., & Steinberg, D. L. Endo. 
crinopathies and psychoses. /. ment. Sci., 1936, 92 
773—784.—A review of the literature of psychoses 
and endocrine disturbances suggests association of 
the two without proving causal relationship. A study 
of 314 patients, including 172 previously reported 
confirms both statements. Pituitary dysfunction 
either alone or associated with other glandular 
dysfunction, seems especially important. Data are 
tabulated on sex, psychiatric and endocrine diagnoses, 
and therapy. The need for further investigation js 
stressed. A bibliography of 33 titles is included.- 
C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

1803. Ingbgl, K. Den rettidige forsorg for lettere 
aandssvage. (The legal care of borderline mental 
cases.) Ugeskr. Laeg., 1936, 98, 1301-1304.—The 
article gives a survey of the Danish system of caring 
for cases of lighter degrees of feeble-mindedness and 
discusses the practical difficulties encountered in 
legal and medical procedures.—M. L. Reymer! 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

1804. Kreyenberg, G. [Ratios of hereditary 
characteristics in endogenous and exogenous feeble- 
mindedness, with special consideration of their 
significance for racial hygiene. ] Z. menschl. Verer) 
u. KonstLehre, 1935, 19, 40-60.—About 2% of Ger 
many’s population is feeble-minded and the new 
sterilization law is directed primarily toward them 
What aid can be found in identifying the genetic 
group? Taking 500 cases of defectives with pedigrees 
of defect, it appears that the hereditary burden is 
heavier from the mother’s side than the father’s, as 
45 is to 20. More sons are affected than daughters 
Consequently, one factor favoring feeble-mindedness 
is in the X =chromosome.— (Courtesy Child Develpm 
Abstr.) 

1805. Kriiger, H. Gedanken zur Theorie der 
psychologischen Diagnose. (Thoughts on the theory 
of psychological diagnosis.) Arch. ges. Psychol 
1936, 37, 150-180.—The author brings up the problem 
whether the word ‘‘diagnosis” can justifiably be used 
in psychology. Jasper used it only in connection with 
the mechanism. The author tries to justify its use 
and shows that its methods are comparable with 
those of diagnosis in the medical field, and that its 
results have value as guides for treatment.—A. 3 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College) 

1806. Kuntz, L. F. Elements of psychiatry. Notre 
Dame: Author, 1937. Pp. 109.—A text for college 
undergraduates. Chapters deal with human per- 
sonality, typology and mental disorder, normality 
and borderland conditions, functional and organic 
psychoses, mental disorders resulting from toxins, 
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' dysfunction, deficiencies in cell nutrients, 
rruction of brain tissue, temperature disturbances, 
epilepsy Wilkins (Notre Dame). 
1807. Last, S. L., & Strém-Olsen, R. Chronaxi- 
metric studies in catatonia. J. ment. Sct., 1936, 82, 
-43-772.—Motor chronaxy, as measured in both 
per and lower limbs, showed marked and variable 
from the normal in each of the seven 
<yporous catatonics studied. These findings may 
be I ‘ewed as shedding some light on etiology, or more 
imply, as showing one of the results of prolonged 
Pe (Pennsylvania). 


stonia.—C. J. Herrick 
1808. Leonhard, K. Die defektschizophrenen 
Krankheitsbilder. (The clinical pictures of schizo- 
ohrenic defect.) Samml. psychiat. neurol. Einzeldarst., 
1936, 11. Pp. 134. RM 8.70.—Leonhard divides 
the schizophrenic conditions into two main groups, 
iffering in clinical and hereditary character, and into 
forms having the characteristics of systemic 
jiseases. The first and smaller group represents 
liseases of definite psychic systems, and may be 
hereditary; the second is due to toxic metabolic 
roducts. The late stages of schizophrenic defect 
ire sharply distinguished, and there are no transi- 
nal forms. The hallucinations sometimes show an 


] 
aes 


vial tions 


entirely different character in the various subforms.— 
K. Leonhard (Frankfurt) 

1809. Margulies, M. Das Kontinuitatsprinzip in 
der Psychopathologie. 
in psychopathology. ) 
4, 375-391.- 


(The principle of continuity 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1936, 
-The concept of psychophysical unity 
leads to the principle of a general mental aspect con- 
sined in every physical unit and hence to a psychic 
foundation of causality. This is determined by 
different factors and results in lasting conflicts. Our 
recognition of a somewhat constant development of 
the physical world presupposes the direction of a 
superior mental force which conducts physical events 
ito certain channels. However, it is not possible to 
borrow the principle of physical causality, because 
this would lead to a reification of pure qualities. 
Psychologists must develop new concepts of dynamic 
ction by taking into consideration more complete 
inits and clarifying their formulation.—H. Beau- 
mont (Kentucky). 

1810. Mayer-Gross, W. Further observations on 
apraxia. J. ment. Sci., 1936, 82, 744-762.—In the 
absence of physiological criteria, psychological data 
provide an essential approach to the problems of 
automatism, which are important in the study of 
ipraxia. Constructional and other forms of apraxia 
ire discussed; the application of Jackson's principle 
of “reduction to a more automatic condition’”’ is 
msidered; and tests of free construction, as con- 
rasted with construction according to a given pattern, 
are described and interpreted psychologically. The 
liscussion is illustrated by several detailed case 
studies, some of which include reports of post-mortem 
pt ar ps of the brains. A _ bibliography is 
appended. . J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

1811. echein K. A. Psychological factors in 
urological disease. Psychoanal. Quart., 1936, 5, 


DISCRDERS 1807-1814 
488-512.—The author reports the results of his 
investigation of the contribution of emotional factors 
to pathological tissue alterations in the genital 
apparatus, particularly the prostate. Case histories 
of urological patients reported in the literature as 
benefiting from purely psychotherapeutic measures 
are discussed, followed by reports of cases of sponta 
neous haematuria, spontaneous infection, capitaliza 
tion of infection, and increased biological suscepti 
bility of possibly psychogenic origin. In _ these 
instances psychoanalytic study of the patients 
demonstrated a direct relationship between certain 
psychological forces and the organic disease processes 
with the therapy of the organic lesion directly de 
pendent upon the correction of the psychological 
difficulties. The author raises the question of the 
relationship of this phenomenon to partial suicide 
or focal self-destruction.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 


1812. Natishvili, A., Veshapeli, N., Abdushelishvili, 
M., Gogitidze, E., Dzhorbenadze, A., Tsibadze, D., 
Tvaladze, G., Sakvarelidge, S., & Zhgenti, V. De- 
vouka-mikrotsefal Pita i ee klinicheskii i morfolo- 
gicheskie osobennosti. (The microcephalic girl 
Peeta and her clinical and morphological peculiari- 
ties.) Jn Various [Problems of nervous physiology 
and of behavior]. Tiflis: Georgian Branch, Academy 
of Sciences, USSR, 1936. Pp. 5-10.—This is the 
report of very detailed and extensive clinical and 
morphological studies carried out by a group of 
specialists on a rare case of microcephaly which came 
to autopsy after nearly two years’ observation. 
Patho-anatomical dissection of all the internal organ, 
a morphological study of the skeleton, anthropometric 
studies, both macro- and microscopic studies of the 
brain, and microscopic examination of the endocrine 
glands are included. English summary.— H. Jasper 
(Brown). 


1813. Neuer, A. A note on modern marriage and 
neurosis. /Jnt. indiv. Psychol., 1936, 2, 49-54.- 
Modern marriage is only one situation, among many, 
which calls for a conscious will-to-unity between 
self-reliant individuals. The neurotic fails to recog- 
nize the true ideals of communal life. He mistakenly 
feels he can achieve his pseudo-happiness only at the 
expense of other members of the community. Indi 
vidual psychology maintains the firm, optimistic 
belief that enlightenment can guide erring individuals 
from egoism to the social spirit—M. F. Martin 
(Springfield Child Guidance Clinic). 


1814. Niessl v. Mayendorf, E. Uber die hirn- 
pathologischen Grundlagen der optischen Halluzina- 
tionen. (The basis of optical hallucinations in brain 
pathology.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 37, 132-149. 
The author describes a large number of cases of 
hemiopia and hallucination, with accompanying 
records of autopsies, and draws conclusions from them. 
In 100% of the cases studied there were found brain 
lesions, injuries or other pathological conditions, 
peripheral or central. The hemiopia is apparently 
the stable cause, the hallucination the transitory 
symptom released by some stimulus from the former. 
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He takes exception to Henschen’s explanation relative 
to areas of stimulation for these abnormal phenomena, 
and discusses the possible relation of blood supply 
to the visual zone as a stimulating mechanism. 
A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 

1815. Pearn, O. P. N. Mental nursing simplified. 
(2nd ed.) Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1936. 
Pp. 328. $2.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1816. Rambar, A. C. Mongoloid imbecility in the 
negro. Arch. Pediat., 1935, 52, 58 ff.—The writer 
reports two cases of mongoloid imbecility in the 
negro and calls attention to the infrequent reference 
to this condition in the literature. He finds that nine 
authors have reported a total of only twenty-two 
instances of mongoloid idiocy occurring in the negro 
race.—(Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr.) 

1817. Reich, A. Klinischer Beitrag zum Ver- 
stindnis der paranoiden Persinlichkeit. (Clinical 
contribution to the understanding of the paranoid 
personality.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1936, 22, 315-337. 
—-A full discussion of the analysis of an intelligent 
and accessible young schizophrenic which confirms 
Abraham's theory of the nature of paranoia. The 
most important criteria for the deep regression of the 
ego are: the ego and the external world are no longer 
clearly differentiated; the pleasurable outer world 
belongs to the ego; unpleasant parts of the ego belong 
to the outer world. Satisfaction is obtained by 
hallucination, and prelogical thinking replaces causal 
relationships. Hence the ego loses the capacity to 


test reality; the world is grasped in accordance with 
the patient's idea of his own ego, and his instinctual 


aims are attributed to the outside world. The 
principle of retaliation reigns, and therefore the wish 
to devour can change into fear of being devoured. 
Introjection does not protect against anxiety. The 
object, first feared in the outer world, is now feared 
within the patient’s own body. The defenses of the 
primitive ego are projection and introjection. Ego 
regression and instinct regression are therefore two 
sides of the same process.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1818. Rich, G. J. Recreational therapy in pre- 
psychotics. Amer. J. Orthopsychiai., 1936, 6, 626-629. 
—The distinction between the neurotic and the 
psychotic is accepted for children. The prepsychotic 
child, unable as he is to accept reality, cannot be made 
to face his conflicts, but instead must be provided 
with a situation which will be so easy to face that he 
no longer has to turn to fantasy life. This is provided 
through recreational outlets utilizing many and 
diverse persons and agencies. Illustrative cases are 
presented, and it is stated that if such therapy is 
accomplished at an early enough stage, the psychotic 
process may be halted.—J. Mc V. Hunt (Brown). 

1819. Rokhlin, L. L., & Volfovski, O. I. [Eds. ] 
Problemy organizatzii psikhiatricheskoi pomoshchi. 
(Problems in the organization of psychiatric care.) 
Trav. Acad. psychoneurol. ukr., 1935, 6.—Papers on 

ychiatric organization by: Rokhlin, L. L., Problems 
in the organization of psychiatric care; Yudin, T. L., 
Brief historical review of the organization of psy- 
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chiatric care in the Ukraine; Kvart, E. 
problems in the development of psychoneurologica 
care in the Ukrainian S.S.R.; Yudin, T. I., Concern 
ing the arrangements in hospitals for first admission: 
Yushchenko, A. I., & Brailovski, V. V., Concern;,, 
the structure and work of psychiatric divisions ;, 
hospitals for somatic diseases; Brailovski, V. \.. Th, 
structure and work of psychiatric colonies: Brailovsk; 
V. V., Vasilenko, Y. V., Rosenberg, V. N., & Khar 
chenko, F. F., The status of psychoneurologica! trea; 
ment in the dispensaries of the Ukrainian S.S.R 
Brailovski, V. V., Ershov, N. A., Kravtsov, A, 
& Safronov, M. F., Experiences of regional psychiatr, 
Leshchinski, A. L., Legal problems in the release 
patients from psychiatric hospitals; Boino-Rodzevich 
G., Occupational therapy and the Simon method 
Tatarenko, N. P., Varen, M. E., & Mirkin, G. y 
Forms and methods of work in the labor prophylac 
torium for neuropsychiatric patients; Brailoyski 
V. V., & Furmanov, A. M., Results of the census of 
patients in psychiatric hospitals of the Ukraine 
Furmanov, A. M., & Mezhibovskaya, Contribution 
to the problem of unification of statistical forms jp 
psychiatric hospitals; Shvidler, G. E., Data for the 
regulation of occupational therapy; Leshchinski, A. | 
Instructions for the regulation of admissions and dis 
charges from psychiatric hospitals (projected 
French and English summaries.— L. J. Stone (Colum 
bia). 

1820. Schneider, K. Psychiatrische Vorlesungen 
fiir Arzte. (Psychiatric lectures for physicians. 
(2nd ed.) Leipzig: Thieme, 1936. Pp. 196. RM 
6.20.—Schneider covers the field of clinical psycho 
pathology in informal discussions under the headings 
the beginnings of schizophrenia and cyclothymia 
psychopathic personalities; neurasthenia and hysteria 
somatopathy and psychopathy; abnormal reactions 
to experience; mentally abnormal children and adoles- 
cents; suicidal attempts; addictions; psychoses accom- 
panying internal diseases; organic brain diseases; 
epilepsy ; traumatic neuroses; classification and struc- 
ture of the psychoses; symptomatology; diagnosis 
and treatment.— K. Schneider (Munich). 


1821. Schultz, I. H. Die Bedeutung primitiv- 
aktiver Methoden in der Psychotherapie mit be- 
sonderer Beriicksichtigung der Behandlung Alkohol- 
kranker. (The importance of primitive active 
methods in psychotherapy, with special reference t 
the treatment of alcoholics.) Zbi. Psychother., 1936 
9, 193-200.—The prejudice of analysts against primi 
tive methods is understandable, but unwarranted 
and regrettable. In these necessitous times 4 
resources must be exploited to the utmost, and ever) 
patient for whom depth therapy is not uncondi- 
tionally indicated should be treated first by hypnotism 
and related methods. Even when no real cure results 
adaptation is improved and the reality of the psychic 
factor is experienced. The outcome depends on 
whether the self-healing tendencies are sufficiently 
strong so that removal of a symptom suffices to clear 
the way. The psychotherapist’s disinclination 
hypnotize is due to lack of training and the facts 
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he active attitude makes great demands on him, 

failures after initial magic success disturb his 

sism. Schultz reports 14 cases of chronic 

Jism treated with hypnotism or autogenous 
training, with 12 permanent cures.—M. E. Morse 
Baltimore). 

1822. Shelley, H. M., & Watson, W. H. An 
investigation concerning mental disorder | in the 
Nyasaland natives. J. ment. Sct., 1936, 82, 701-730. 

“The inmates of the Central Lunatic Asylum, 

Nyasaland, were studied in relation to their 
oortion in the general population, tribal origin, 
ral and educational levels, diagnosis, symptoms, 
age of admission, criminality, bodily type, 
and affliction with certain bodily diseases. 
Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

1823. Syz, H. The concept of the organism-as-a- 

whole and its application to clinical situations. Hum. 

1936, 8, 489-507.—The concept is developed in 

terms of the views of Child, Coghill, Allee, Spehman, 

Burrows, and the Gestalt school, and the advantages 

f the concept in resolving clinical cases are discussed 

with reference to the Lifwynn Foundation procedures. 
W. Richards (Yale). 

1824. Szametz, R. Hat Mozart eine Psychose 
durchgemacht? (Did Mozart pass through a psy- 
Ochsenfurt a. M.: Fritz & Rappert, 1936. 

R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1825. Voelker, C. H. Amelioration of dyslogia 
mongolia. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 31, 266-270. 


histor’s 


[he picture of the mongol’s speech is a dyslogia 
oligophrenia, complicated by a mongolian dyslalia 
organica and general ataxic or awkward kinematics. 
There is always alalia prolongata in mongolism. The 
prognosis is most often positive; it is qualified 
The inauguration of speech 
education should follow the acquisition of the grosser 


speec h 


by the intelligence level. 


body coordinations. The therapeutic procedure is 
through the over-dramatization of the speech situa- 
tion, and exaggerated intonations. This is accom- 
plished by teaching connected speech and later 
correcting the details. If the mongol child is in an 
environment of speech, so that speech becomes an 
integral part of his social intercourse, attention, and 
importance, he will talk, for a mongol will imitate 
that which goes on around him.—C. H. Johnson 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1826. Vowinkel, E. Erbgesundheitsgesetz und 
Ermittlung kindlicher Schwachsinnszusténde. (The 
eugenics law and the determination of mental defect 
inchildren.) Arch. Kinderhetlk., H. 9 (Suppl.), 1936. 
Pp. 54. RM 3.40.—A description of the methods 
used at the Kiel University clinic for the diagnosis 
of mental defect in children. The Biihler-Hetzer 
developmental tests are included. The discussion 
emphasizes the cooperation of the pediatrician, general 
practitioner, child psychologist, and teacher with the 
eugenics official —E. Rominger (Kiel). 

1827. Wasum, K. [A study of Huntington’s 
chorea in a family group. ] Arch. Psychiat. Nervenkr., 
1935, 103, 78.-Wasum studied cases of Huntington's 
chorea in which he was able to determine the presence 
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of this disease in five generations. 76 members of 
the family were included in this study. The chorea 
was of the pure Huntington type. It was found that 
the chorea was transmitted in a direct line, so that the 
descendants of persons who did not have chorea were 
free from the disease. There was a tendency to 
anteposition of the onset of the disease, so that from 
generation to generation the onset occurred at a 
progressively earlier age. In all the patients the 
disease began with psychic disturbances, such as 
outbursts of anger, jealousy and irritability. Follow- 
ing these there developed the first signs of motor 
disturbances, which seemed to cease during sleep in 
all the patients; finally there was development of 
deterioration. Neurologically, the symptoms were 
primarily of the extrapyramidal type. Anatomically, 
there were gross atrophies of the basal ganglia. The 
histological picture was characterized by destruction 
of ganglion cells and proliferation of astrocytes and 
fibrous glia, with marked atrophy of the nerve fibers. 
These findings were particularly pronounced in the 
striatum.—(Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr.) 


1828. Waterink, J.. & Vedder, R. Quelques cas 
de mutisme thymogénique chez des enfants trés 
jeunes et leur traitement. (Some cases of thymogenic 
mutism among very young children and their treat- 
ment.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1936, 3, 101-112.—Three 
cases of psychogenic mutism in children between the 
ages of 2 and 4 are presented. The authors advance 
the idea that the anomaly may be considered a reac- 
tion of the period known as Trotzalter—a first puberty. 
The therapeutics based on this notion are discussed.- 
D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


1829. Weygandt, W. Der jugendliche Schwach- 
sinn. (Feeble-mindedness in adolescence.) Stutt- 
gart: Enke, 1936. Pp. 437. RM 28.—Weygandt 
discusses feeble-mindedness in youth: its causes, 
symptomatology, pathology, diagnosis, prognosis, 
treatment, and segregation. This group is twice as 
large as all others combined for which the law orders 
sterilization. Atleast 90% of the cases are hereditary. 
There is an inventory of the forms of mental defect 
which can be eliminated within a generation through 
legal and medical measures. E. Klaudas contributes 
a section on education according to the views of the 
German school. The book is written for physicians, 
teachers, judges of juvenile courts, and welfare 
officials. —M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1830. Wietfeldt, H. Kriegsneurose als psychisch- 
soziale Mangelkrankheit. (War neurosis as a socio- 
psychological deficiency disease.) Leipzig: Thieme. 
1936. Pp. 35. RM 1.30.—This work is based on the 
new idea that war neuroses are due to an inadequate 
social psychology. They depend more on education 
and psychic environment than on temperament. In 
previous conflicts natural popular unity and the 
greater influence of the leaders kept up a positive 
spirit among the soldiers, but the special conditions 
of the World War were favorable for emotional 
poverty. The prevention and cure of war neuroses 
demands systematic attention to the men’s morale 
and the psychological training of their leaders. The 
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same applies to every form of common life, e.g. 
political organization.— //. Wietfeldt (Bremerhaven). 


1831. Wulff, M. Zur Arbeit von E. Kris ‘‘Bemerk- 
ungen zur Bildnerei der Geisteskranken.”” (E. Kris’ 
“Notes on the plastic art of the insane.’’) Jmago, 
Lpz., 1936, 22, 471-475.—Kris’ theory (see IX: 
1849; X: 5834) of the therapeutic significance of 
insane art should be revised. The poverty of schizo- 
phrenic portraits is not the simple outcome of paucity 
of mental content. Such productions are the result 
of unsuccessful attempts to restore the personality; 
as such they represent a compromise formation 
between the therapeutic striving and the alienation. 
This principle is illustrated by Jevreinofi’s study of 
portraits of the same subject produced by many 
artists in normal life—JZ/. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 


1832. Yudin, T. L, & Goldenberg, M. A. [Eds. ] 
Problemy ostrykh ekzogennykh psikhicheskikh za- 
bolevanii. (Problems of acute exogenous psychoses. ) 
Trav. Acad. psychoneurol. ukr., 1935, 5.—Papers 
presented at the 4th congress of the Academy: Yudin, 
T. I., Problems in psychiatry in connection with the 
doctrine of exogenous psychoses; Goldenberg, M. A.., 
Contribution to the understanding of the ‘exogenous 
type of reaction”; Smirnov, L. I., Contribution to 


the morphology and pathogenesis of so-called charac- 
teristic exogenous psychoses; Kerbikov, O. V., Con- 
cerning the reactions of the mesoglia and ectoglia in 
acute exogenous psychic disturbances; Svetlov, D. S., 


Contribution to the problem of the clinical nature 
and pathophysiology of “exogenous psychoses’; 
Finkelstein, V. I., Contribution to the problem of 
disorders of consciousness in acute exogenous psy- 
choses; Nasomov, B. A., Concerning the variability 
of the clinical picture and course of the syndromes of 
delirium and amentia; Epstein, A. L., The symptom 
complex of hypersomnia in psychoses following 
typhus; Yudin, T. I., Amentia and neurasthenia; 
Volfovski, O. I., Contribution to the problem of 
emotional reactions of exogenous origin; Mizrukhin, 
I. A., Contribution to the clinical knowledge of 
psychic disturbances of epileptoid psychopaths; 
Olshevskaya, O. I., Contribution to the clinical 
knowledge of acute exogenous psychoses of schizo- 
phrenic nature; Shpir, E. R., Concerning the in- 
fluence of infections on the nature of psychosis; 
Tatarenko, N. P., The role of the endogenous factor 
in exogenous psychosis; Rosenberg, A. Z., Delirious 
and obsessive phenomena in epidemic encephalitis 
and infectious psychoses; Lerman, I. I., & Livshitz, 
I. L., Contribution to the clinical knowledge of 
psychoses of infectious origin; Kroll, N. M., Concern- 
ing the specificity of affective syndromes in rabies; 
Polinkovski, S. I., Contribution to the problem of 
the nature and typology of acute alcoholic intoxica- 
tion; Zhislin, S. G., Headaches resulting from intoxica- 
tion, the clinical nature of alcoholism, and exogenous 
types of reaction; Popov, E. A., & Naumova, V. V., 
Concerning the pathogenesis and treatment of 
delirium tremens; Shostakovich, V. V., Contribution 
to the clinical knowledge and systematization of 
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hallucinations; Brailovski, V. V., & Ponirovskj 
N.G., Data contributing to the study of the mechap. 
ism of the action of atropine on the nervous system 
Pavlovski, I. S., & Kroll, N. M., Concerning the forms 
of traumatic psychoses; Mnukhin, S. S., Concerning 
post-traumatic periodic distrubances of consciousness 
in children; Shevalev, E. A., Concerning retarded 
reactivity; Veger, A. M., Eff cts on the neuropsychic 
field, and their specificity, in carbon dioxide, lead 
and benzol-derivatives poisoning; Goldenberg, M. A. 
& Shpir, E. R., Mental diseases and pellagra; Go 
bronidze, E. G., Clinical nature of pellagra psychoses 
Zalkind, E. M., Pellagra psychoses as reactions of 
exogenous nature; Berenstein, Y. V., & Zavilianski 
M. Y., Concerning exogenous types of reaction 
Tarasov, Y. K., Subacute malarial psychoses: Malkin 
P. F., Exogenous types of reactions in malaria] 
therapy. French and English summaries of all articles 
Editorial note, and discussion following delivery of 
papers.—L. J. Stone (Columbia). 


[See also abstracts 1759, 1760, 1761, 1762, 1763, 
1770, 1842, 1860, 1869, 1903, 1909, 1918, 1923, 
1994, 1997, 2002,'2006, 2018, 2021, 2023, 2026. } 
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1833. Allers, R. Temperament und Charakter. 
Fragen der Selbsterziehung. (Temperament and 
character. Questions of self-education.) Munich 
Ars sacra, 1935. Pp. 109. RM. 1.80.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 


1834. Bottome, P. Limits to a human being, if 
any. Int. J. indiwv. Psychol., 1936, 2, 32-36.—A very 
small percentage of what are called “‘mental cases” 
have any organic defects in their brains. Until a 
child believes he can succeed, he will not try. The 
limits we set ourselves are far more hampering than 
any which life sets us. Prestige-thinking is a terrible 
limit to human capacity. We have been brought up 
to think hurrying a virtue, but it is really a vice. 
Hurry prevents speed by causing tension. Wishes 
are a very serious human limitation. A strong per- 
sonal desire is well on the way to becoming a compul- 
sion neurosis. People often mistake strong desires 
for what is called a ‘strong will.’’ The mind must be 
as adjustable as life itself is uncertain. There is no 
danger so great as the danger of limiting the powers 
of a human soul.—M. F. Martin (Springfield Child 
Guidance Clinic). 


1835. Bracken, H. v. Uber die Sonderart der sub- 
jectiven Welt von Zwillingen. (Special factors in the 
subjective world of twins.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 
97, 97-105.—This article comments on the question 
whether the subjective life of twins varies as greatly 
as does that of non-twins. Wilson’s studies of the 
reaction of twins to being twins are reviewed. The 
author attempts a similar investigation with persons 
of a wider age range, twins from eight to forty-one 
years of age. He presents his findings, but reaches 
the conclusion that many more studies will have to be 
made before any conclusions can be reached.—A. 8 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College) 
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1836. Diamond, S. A study or the influence of 
political radicalism on personality development. A rc/i. 
I J N. Y., 1936, No. 203. Pp. 53.—A test of 
ality change, measuring present as compared 

ast extraversion, has been given to college stu 

s theological seminary students, and groups of 
active revolutionists, 340 subjects in all. Active com 
nists have an average score for personality change 
is significantly higher than that of anv other 


mi 
iu 


whicn 


oup. Personality-change scores for students favor- 


he Socialist and Communist parties have a 
dal distribution, tending to be either high or 

\utobiographies are offered in support of this 

esis, but not as final proof that it is correct. 
juantitative findings are sufficient to prove the 

n between radical political activity and per- 
lity change, but the exact nature of the relation- 
hip requires further investigation.—E. M. Achilles 
Columbia). 

37. Fortanier, A. H., & Hugenholtz, P. T. ‘‘Ja”’ 
en ‘“‘neen” als levenshouding. (‘‘Yes’’ and ‘‘no”’ as 
attitudes towards life.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1936, 4, 342-349.—The positive attitude towards life 

olves a tendency towards identification with the 
world (centrifugal); the negative attitude is charac- 
terized by animosity, differentiation, defense (centri- 
petal Hence the former leads to surrender of the 

dividuality, the latter to its intensification. These 
two tendencies may conflict throughout life, though 
the “yes” attitude is more typical of youth, the ‘‘no”’ 
attitude of old age. Neuroses and melancholia present 
extreme examples of negation; manic-depressive 
psychosis is an extreme instance of assent.— H. Beau- 
mont (Kentucky). 

1838. Friedjung, J. K. [Psychic immunity and 
upbringing. ] Acta paedtat., Stockh., 1935, 17, 411. 
[he author draws a parallel between somatic im- 
munity against infection and psychic immunity to 
the attack of analogous foes. Continuing this parallel, 
he points out that a few of the bulwarks of equanimity 
may be present in the infant; some are constructed 
automatically through living; others are built up 
consciously by the planned action of the child or the 
efforts of his teachers. From this point of view 
education becomes the process of engendering psychic 
immunity.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


1839. Griinberger, F. Uber die Stimmung und 
deren Schwankungen. (On moods and their varia- 
tions.) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1936, 14, 196-209. 
Our mood not only is affected by bodily functions, but 
it also has a profound effect on these functions. A 
happy mood facilitates activity, a depressed mood 
hinders it. Moods may be produced by physiological 
factors, mental factors, or a combination of both. It 
is common knowledge that people’s moods can be 
influenced by suggestion. The extent to which people 
create their own moods through dreams and reveries 
is seldom realized. Temperamental, irresponsible 
persons are those who, as spoiled children, found tears 
and tantrums useful in controlling other people. The 
more dangerous and difficult a situation seems, the 
more tenaciously the tested, habitual method is 
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followed. Depression, anxiety neuroses, melancholia, 
and mania may be pathological fixations of moods 
produced by the individual in the service of his own 
life style.—M. F. Martin (Springfield Child Guidance 
Clinic). 

1840. Hanks, L. M. Prediction from case material 
to personality test data: a methodological study of 
types. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1936, No. 207. Pp. ae. 

An investigation was made on prediction from case 
material under controlled conditions. The problem 
was one of determining the range of accurate predic 
tion, the specificity of prediction, and the best mode 
of prediction. The cases were 92 college freshmen 
whose autobiographies and application records were 
examined, and who were given the Chassell ‘‘Experi 
ence Variables’ blank, a personality test, a con 
ventionality test, and the Wilke attitude scale. 6 
judges were required to typify each individual accord- 
ing to the impression he received from autobiog- 
raphies, application blank, and the Chassell. From 
the resulting types prediction was made of the scores 
on the personality test, conventionality test, and 
attitude scale. Scores on the conventionality test 
and attitude scale were found not to be predicted. 
Personality scores were to some degree predictable. 
Four definite types were taken from Adler's psy 
chology. 6 judges were required to answer a ques- 
tionnaire about 25 individuals without the use of 
types, and 25 others to do so using Adler types. The 
evidence on the question whether types are useful 
in prediction seemed to favor a negative answer, but 
this conclusion is not final.—E. M. Achilles (Colum- 
bia). 

1841. Hellpach, W. Typenschauregel, Typen- 
werderegel, Typenschwellenregel. (The laws of 
observation of types, appearance of types, and 
thresholds of types.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 97, 
181-188.—In observing groups they are sensed the 
more as types the more distant they are; they become 
the more individualized the nearer they are in space 
or in similarity. The author sees in this law one com 
parable to the Weber-Fechner law of sensitivity. He 
discusses his problem from the three angles of (1) the 
law of observation of type, (2) the law of origin of 
type and, (3) the law of generalization of type. 
A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 


1842. Heuyer, G., & Courthial, —. Les tests de 
caractére en neuro-psychiatrie infantile. (Tests of 
character in child neuropsychiatry.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1936, 94, Part 2, 745-768.—Modifications 
of the Woodworth-Mathews personal data sheet and 
the Pressey X-O test were used in determining the 
characters of young patients. Character is defined 
socially as the total tendencies of an affective type 
which direct the reactions of the individual to his 
environment. Of 114 cases reported, more than three 
fourths showed results on the tests which were con 
sistent with findings after careful psychiatric study. 
Most of the discrepancies came from feeble-minded 
patients and patients who were inclined to dissimula- 
tion. The feeble-minded were given the tests before 
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their mental ability had been measured; otherwise 
they would not have been included, for the authors 
do not consider the tests of character suited to their 
ability. Their comprehension of the questions asked 
is too r to make the results reliable—M. B. 
Mitchell (Bellevue Hospital). 

1843. Hugo, J. Intelligence and character: a 
Thomistic view. New Scholast., 1937, 11, 58-68.—A 
scholarly young novice sought the advice of Thomas 
Aquinas about his studies and was told to practice 
humility, modesty, and charity. St. Thomas's teach- 
ing is rooted in the integrity of personality. In every- 
one the particular aim that guides life determines the 
use of the mind. The speculative mind, subject to 
the will’s dominion, shares the latter’s servitude to 
habit. Men rationalize and justify the faults they 
are too weak to overcome. Whole philosophies may 
be placed at the service of vice. St. Thomas's doctrine 
has social importance. A nation or an epoch is hood- 
winked by its own vices and employs its wisdom and 
learning for their extenuation, perhaps for their 
apotheosis. Intellectual confusion is not so much 
the result of modern idiocy as of modern immorality, 
—M. F. Martin (Springfield Child Guidance Clinic), 

1844. Huth, A. Grundlagen der Persénlichkeits- 
begutachtung. (Bases of personality judgments.) 
Z. paidag. Psychol., 1936, 37, 289-294.—Huth con- 
cludes that tests of school attainment are of extremely 
limited value; psychological examinations can at best 
give only a third of the necessary data; practical 
“sizing up” is superficial. The most important data 


for personality judgments are obtained from con- 
tinued observations by parents, teachers and Hitler 
Youth leaders.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

1845. Jacobsen, W. Charaktertypische Ausdrucks- 
bewegungen. (Expressive movements of charactero- 
logical types.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1936, 37, 307-317. 
—To determine differences in motor expression be- 


tween cyclothymics and schizothymics, Jacobsen 
made a film study of 20 10-year-old boys playing ball. 
Their characterological types had been determined 
previously. The cyclothymics were composed and 
confident while waiting, quick to react, and eager 
for the game. Their motor reactions were steady 
and well-directed, with few accessory movements. 
Their mood was nonchalant, good-humored or 
boisterous. The schizothymics were egocentric, rest- 
less and anxious, either rushing at the situation or 
maintaining a critical, inhibited and passive attitude. 
Their motor mechanisms were hasty, awkward and 
cramped, with forced anticipatory accessory move- 
ments. They tended to try themselves out or else 
showed inattention, evasion and frightened with- 
drawal. Their mood depended on their success— 
jealous, increasingly excited, mixed with embarrassed 
cheerfulness, or deadly earnest. This study is an 
introduction to an analysis of expressive movements 
in general, and also a basis for further research on the 
motor and affective symptoms of Kretschmer’s types. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1846. Krudewig, M. Die Schiilercharakteristik. 
(The characterization of pupils.) Z. paddag. Psychol., 
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1936, 37, 294-306.—A critical discussion, based op 
the author’s experience, of the methods of describing 
a pupil's personality; the comparative advantages oj 
free and schematic characterization; the unavoidable 
and manifold influences of the teacher’s subjectivity 
and the unconscious bias of the reader of the report 
Krudewig believes that, both theoretically ang 
practically, free description of the pupil’s personality 
is preferable, if the sources of error are reduced. — 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1847. Leeper, R. Psychology of personality anq 
social adjustment; a handbook for students. \; 
Vernon, la.: Author, 1937. Pp. 61.—A handbook 
“planned for a course in which the work would center 
around a classroom or library collection of specialized 
books rather than around one or two main texts.” |; 
deals with personality problems of social behavio; 
and emotional reaction from the viewpoint of positive 
development as well as correction. Each of the ten 
main sections is followed by specific bibliographical 
references and suggested ‘Projects for Independent 
Work and Thought.’"" The two optional supplemen. 
tary topics cover the ‘‘General-Psychological Materia) 
Related to the Psychology of Personality,” and ‘The 
Interpretation and Treatment of the More Serious 
Maladjustments of Personality.”"—H. Lieban (Bos. 
ton, Mass.) 


1848. Nachmansohn, M. Wesen und Formen des 
Gewissens. (The nature and forms of conscience 
Leipzig: Sensen-Verl., 1937. Pp. 175. RM. 5.00.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1849. Pillsbury, W. B. Acase of mental confiict. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 31, 312-—323.—This is 
a description by a college woman of the mental con 
flicts which she developed in a very favorable physica! 
environment which proved to be a very unfavorable 
family environment. The circumstances of the life 
are sufficiently detailed to provide an understanding 
of the results which developed. There is also traced 
the means by which the conflict was overcome and 
the individual brought back to a normal attitude 
All the essential facts were verified.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


1850. Richmond, W. V. Personality; its develop- 
ment and hygiene. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
1937. Pp. xvii + 279. $2.00.—The book is an outline 
of modern approaches to the study of human nature 
Written in non-technical language, it is a rapid but 
fairly complete exposition of the subject, and is 
planned as an orientation course for college students 
or for any group preparing to work with people ina 
directive fashion. Beginning with history and 
definitions, there follow: a description of methods 
of studying the personality, an exposition of the 
fundamental psychophysical make-up (including 
chapters on the body, intelligence, emotion, and 
energy and orientation), a chapter devoted to habit 
and the conditioned reflex, and another devoted to 
the dynamics of the personality. In Part II the 
maladjustments of personality are described, and in 
Part III the disorders of personality. Each chapter 
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; followed by a bibliography and list of exercises.— 
. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

1851. Ruttmann, W. J. Das Schichtgefiige des 
Charakters. (The structure of character.) Industr. 
Peveholech., 1936, 13, 197-201.—Character is divided 
into components, namely, traits directly inherited 
through the germinal cells, traits inherited from the 
root stock, and traits due to environment. The first 
is the field of the bio-psychologist, the second the 
Geld of the genetic psychologist, and the third the field 
of the educational psychologist. Only after the inter- 
pretation of these three can the structure of character 
be really understood.—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan 


i 
Ve 


( ollege . 

1852. Schimmenti, J. M. Mechanism of the 
formation of the conscience. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1936, 31, 338-339.—The mechanisms of both imita- 
tion and incorporation enter into the formation of 
the conscience. A child’s knowledge of behavior is 
derived from two sources, the ‘“‘kind object’’ and the 
hated object.” He tends to imitate the activities 
of the “kind object.’”” Incorporation deals mostly 
with “unapproved” relations and behavior. The child 
works out the possibilities of pleasure and punish- 
ment, being itself both subject and object.—C. H. 
Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1853. Schénfeld, W., & Menzel, K. Tuberkulose, 
Charakter und Handschrift. (Tuberculosis, character 
and handwriting.) Briinn, Vienna, Leipzig, Prag: 
R. M. Rohrer, 1934. Pp. 98. M 5.—An experimental 
and statistical study of the script of sanatorium 
patients. Although physical disturbances and dis- 
eases cannot be diagnosed by means of graphology, 
yet its combination with medicine opens up new per- 
spectives, since the interpretation of script, which is 
the most exact research method in depth 
psychology, can be used as a characterological aid to 
medical examinations.—R. M. Rohrer (Briinn). 


1854. Schooley, M. Personality resemblances 
among married couples. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1936, 31, 340-347.—80 married couples were given 
tests to determine similarity in personality. Hus- 
bands and wives tend to marry persons similar to 
themselves in all of the characteristics measured. 
They tend to grow more alike as they grow older 
together. Husbands and wives are able to judge 
whether they are similars or opposites on the basis 
of the more striking characteristics measured.—C. H. 
Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1855. Schorsch, G. Eigenstindigkeit, Fremdhalt 
und Haltlosigkeit. (Self-sufficiency, aloofness and 
instability.) Samml. psychiat. neurol. Einzeldarst., 
1936, 10. Pp. 65.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1856. Seif, L. Self-knowledge and self-education. 
Int. J. indiv. Psychol., 1936, 2, 23-31.—Self-education 
is a revision of one’s own character and behavior. 
lhe problem is to find out what needs to be changed. 
lhe individual is inclined to think he really is that 
which he would like to appear to be. Often the truth 

not found only because one has the intention of 
nding a verification of some preconceived notion 

out oneself. The most important steps of self- 


today 
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education are the step from theory to practice, the 
relinquishment of a desire for prestige, and an active, 
positive attitude toward the justified requirements of 
human association.—M. F. Martin (Springfield Child 
Guidance Clinic). 

1857. Sicher, L. The murdered one, too, is 
‘‘guilty.”” Int. J. indiv. Psychol., 1936, 2, 37-48. 
A case history in which the faulty life-style of the 
victim is shown to have caused all his misfortunes, 
including his murder.—M. F. Martin (Springfield 
Child Guidance Clinic). 

1858. Thornton, G. R., & Guilford, J. P. The 
reliability and meaning of Erlebnistypus scores in 
the Rorschach test. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 
31, 324-330.—A study of the Erlebnistypus factors 
in the Rorschach test, using as subjects two groups 
of university students, suggests that under favorable 
conditions it is possible to obtain reliable scores for 
movement and color. What constitutes these favor- 
able conditions is not apparent. The M,M%, C, C%, 
and log M/C scores, as found in this experiment, are 
not a measure of any of the five factors scored by the 
Nebraska personality inventory. Whether other tests 
of introversion-extraversion might correlate with 
Rorschach scores is not indicated. Biserial correla- 
tions give slight evidence of relationship between 
the log M/C scores and a few individual items in the 
inventory. There is statistically reliable evidence 
of relation between log M/C scores and age for the 
two groups tested.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 


1859. Volkenborn, H. 


Experimentelle Beitrige 
zur Lehre vom Beweis, unter besondere Beriicksich- 


tigung der Typen. (Experimental contributions to 
the doctrine of proof, with special reference to types.) 
Untersuch. Psychol. Phil., 1935, 10, No. 5.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 


1860. Willems, W. J. P. Experimenteele studie 
over het karakter van den toevallijder. (Experimental 
study on the character of the epileptic.) Roermond- 
Maeseik: J. J. Romen & Zonen, n.d. Pp. 57.—This 
is a comparative study of 18 feeble-minded epileptics 
and 18 non-epileptics, both groups living in the same 
asylum, belonging to the same social environment, and 
forming 18 pairs of approximately the same chrono- 
logical and mental ages (CA 9-33 yr., mean 16 yr. 
2 mo.; MA 5-11 yr., mean 7 yr.). All were given the 
Stanford revision, the Pintner-Paterson scale, and 
tests of persistence, suggestibility (auto-suggestion 
and hetero-suggestion), and inhibition; social adapta- 
bility, honesty and self-control were rated by four 
competent judges. Very few reliable differences were 
found between the groups; the epileptics are inferior 
in verbal intelligence, perhaps more susceptible to 
suggestion from others; there was no difference in 
integration of character; their rated traits were lower 
than those of the controls. The author proposes two 
explanations of this difference between the results of 
the tests and those of the ratings: (1) the ratings are 
not exact; (2) tests and ratings measure different 
aspects of the character; the inferiority of the epilep- 
tics is not caused by their illness but by the social 
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environment. The two explanations are not contra- 
dictory.—R. Nihard (Liége). 


1861. Williams, H. M., Kephart, N. C., & Houtch- 
ens, H. M. The reliability of the psychoneurotic 
inventory with delinquent boys. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1936, 31, 271-275.—A change in the method 
of administration results in a considerable percentage 
of reversals in answers to identical items. Similarly, 
the reliability of the test as measured by the correla- 
tion coefficient obtained from the same form adminis- 
tered in two sittings is greatly reduced by a change in 
the method of administration. In the light of these 
findings it is concluded that, if it is desired to use 
available norms for comparison with the results from 
a given group, great care should be taken to duplicate 
exactly the conditions of administration under which 
the norms were derived. The writers feel, however, 
that the interview method is likely to give the more 
valid results in individual cases.—C. HH. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


1862. Willoughby, R. R., & Morse, M. E. Spon- 
taneous reactions to a personality inventory. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1936, 6, 562-576.—The spontaneous 
comments elicited in individual interviews from 
unmarried women aged 40 to 80 years and from a 
few unmarried men by a personality inventory were 
systematically preserved. Scrutiny of the data to 
determine the varying propensities of the items for 
eliciting verbal responses showed large differences. 
Those items eliciting the most responses pertained to 
sex, guilt, fear, and similar fundamental complexes; 
those eliciting fewest responses pertained to ‘“‘conven 
tional mental-hygiene reactions’’—discouragement, 
stability of interest, gregariousness, etc. Comparing 
the spontaneous comments with the limited formal 
responses allowed to the items brought out that “a 
substantial minority of subjects will misinterpret or 
rationalize their response to almost any item, but 
particularly to those on which an unfavorable or 
direct response would engender subjective pain.” 
Emotional behavior was also elicited. Implications 
are drawn for the study of personality. —J. McV. 
Hunt (Brown). 


1863. Zeddies, A. Persénlichkeit als Leistungsvor- 
bild. (Personality as the model for attainment.) Bad 
Homburg: Siemens Verlag-Gesellschaft, 1936. Pp. 
280. RM 7.80.—Ten lectures for persons wishing to 
develop themselves, as examples of self-education. 
The lectures treat not only the characterological side 
but also the means and methods which give insight 
into the formative possibilities of work and the rela- 
tionship between personality and accomplishment. 
A. Zeddies (Bad Homburg). 


1864. Zeddies, A. Willenschulung und Charakter- 
formung. (Training of the will and character forma- 
tion.) Bad Homburg: Siemens Verlag-Gesellschaft, 
1936. Pp. 260. RM 7.80.—Ten popular lectures on 
the tasks and methods of self-education, the meaning 
of will-power, self-knowledge, discipline of the will; 
the conquest of undesirable habits and qualities, etc. 
Education of the will is the central point of education, 
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and character is the capacity for continuous willing 

M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

[See also abstracts 1593, 1743, 1751, 1764, 178). 
1813, 1885, 1894, 1895, 1908, 1951, 1960, 1978, 
1980, 1993, 2005, 2013, 2025. } 
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1865. Adler, A. Zur Psychologie des primitiven 
Menschen. (On the psychology of the primitive 
man.) Int. Z. indiv.-Psychol., 1936, 14, 209-220. 
For the great powers with colonies it is important t 
know whether or not the superstitions of their primi 
tive subjects are wholly irrational, instinctive, and 
unalterable. Primitive superstitions, hallucinations 
and magic rites become intelligible if one remembers 
the goals they serve. Hunger, uncertainty, and fear 
make primitive men and women envy the apparent; 
greater security and strength of certain animals 
They seek magic means of transforming themselves 
into animals and readily believe other people have 
turned into animals. Several examples are cited. The 
individual-psychologist would not attack the symp 
tom (superstition or magic rite) directly, but would 
seek to allay the fear behind it.—M. F. Martin 
(Springfield Child Guidance Clinic). 

1866. Anderson, I. H., & Fairbanks, G. Common 
and differential factors in reading vocabulary and 
hearing vocabulary. J. educ. Res., 1937, 30, 317-324 

At the University of Iowa 220 freshmen were tested 
with the Inglis tests of English vocabulary and the 
lowa silent reading tests as part of the lowa qualifying 
examination. To test the hearing vocabulary, 50 
items of another form of the Inglis tests were recorded 
phonographically. A statistical treatment of the re 
sults indicates that there are significant differences 
between reading and hearing vocabularies. Poor 
readers scored higher in the hearing than in the reading 
vocabulary test.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania 

1867. Anschiitz, G. Uber den psychologischen 
Ausdruck der Musik im Zeitalter der Romantik. 
(Psychological expression in music in the romantic 
age.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 97, 117-126.—The 
arts have always been man’s expression of the inner 
life, as revealed by Wundt and many followers 
Music especially is man's oldest way of giving expres 
sion to his innermost thinking. Modern music as 
pure self-expression is difficult to study, as schools 
of expression have been adhered to; but primitive 
music and the romantic period offer themselves for 
study. The author discusses the music of our period 
and shows how the technique of composition revea's 
the emotional and intellectual life and how these can 
be studied through the musical output of the age. 
A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 

1868. Bahle, J. Der musikalische Schaffenspro- 
zess. Psychologie der schépferischen Erlebnis- und 
Antriebsformen. (The process of musical compost 
tion: the psychology of its creative forms of exper'- 
ence and urges.) Leipzig: Hirzel, 1936. Pp. 253. 
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RM 6.—An experimental and historical study em- 


ploying a new and vital method, the “distance experi- 


ment” under natural conditions, in which 32 well- 
known European composers took part. This com- 
prised questionnaires and reports on the process of 
composition, involving in some cases observations 
extending over years. This method was supplemented 
by study of the documents which the greatest Euro- 
sean composers of the past 300 years have left 
ys ncerning the origins of their works. The results 
of both methods give an insight especially into 
choice of text,’’ creative urge as “‘productive mood,” 
and the “artistic imperative,’’ which proves to be a 
complex of normal and abnormal psychological 
proc esses. The central idea of the book is that only 
through a strictly empirical approach can the process 
of musical composition be lifted from the mystical 
and speculative into the field of structural psychology. 

J. Bahle (Constance). 

1869. Bergmann, G. Lesegut und _ seelische 
Gesundheitspflege. (Books and mental hygiene.) 
Z. pid Psychol., 1936, 37, 322-327.—Bergmann 
discusses books as a ‘‘mental diet.’’ In view of the 
special devotion of Germans to them, the people's 
reading should be systematically directed to serve as 
, source of mental health and a corrective to wrong 
evaluations of literature. Books should be evaluated 
from the activistic viewpoint, and only those per- 
mitted which have an affirmative attitude toward 
ife and sympathy with the vital tasks of the people, 
which increase self-confidence and a feeling of popular 
unity, which purify and direct the instincts, and which 
emphasize the polarity of the sexes. All literature 
which, in the name of intellect, is inimical to healthy 
life and sound reason should be suppressed. Works of 
ibstract thought are permissible only if they go 
yond knowledge and discussion of problems to con- 

tion and decision.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1870. Bryan, J. Y. The mental ability of literate 
transients. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 31, 276— 
284.—In an effort to discover whether or not the 
mental ability of transients varies from that of the 
population as a whole, a sampling of 500 cases was 
tested. The average IQ for white transients was 73; 
that for negroes was 58. Unlike the intelligence 
quotients of adults generally, which have frequently 
been shown to be distributed according to an approxi- 
mation to the normal probability curve, the ratings 
{ the transients were characterized by a large group- 
ng in the lower IQ levels. Those who had been 
nemployed for less than six months ranked highest 
in mental ability. There was virtually no difference 

the ranking of those who had been unemployed 
lor longer periods.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 


1871. Cane, F. The gifted child in art. J. educ. 
soctol., 1936, 10, 67—73.—‘‘We discern the gifted 
child in art by various signs’’: (1) quality of line 
rhythm and balance, (2) dynamic imagination, (3) de- 
gree of design and organization, (4) the spirit or 
emanation of the whole composition. These gifted 
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ildren “‘should be treated just as normal children, 
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leading a healthy everyday life with regular work 
and play, only with more time set aside for the studies 
required for their special gifts.’"—F. D. McTeer 
(Wayne). 

1872. Dodd, S. C. The standard error of a ‘‘social 
force.” Ann. math. Statist., 1936, 7, 202—209.—The 
terms velocity, momentum, acceleration and force are 
used as attributes of social change, and mathematical 
expressions are given for these terms. Standard 
errors for momentum and force are derived for the 
case where the population changes over the period 
of measurement. Data from social measurements 
are used for numerical illustrations of the computa 
tions, and the results of the analysis interpreted. 
J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 

1873. Drake, R. M. What is musical talent? 
Tempo, 1935, 2, 7-9.—In answer to the question of 
what musical talent is, the author suggests that the 
psychological study of the problem has offered the 
following five separate abilities as constituting the 
talent: musical memory, pitch discrimination, a 
sense of rhythm, neuro-muscular and muscular skill, 
and what he designates as musical intelligence or 
musical insight.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

1874. Ingebregtsen, E. Some experimental con- 
tributions to the psychology and psychopathology of 
stutterers. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1936, 6, 630-649. 

Tests were given to 60 stuttering pupils between 
the ages of 8 and 26 years in the Graunhaug school, 
Norway. 20 were tested with a battery devised by 
Rossolimo and revised by C. Bartsch. These mani- 
fested low tonus and abnormally high forgetfulness 
of languages, and were considered to belong to a 
hypotonic-amnestic type. The remaining 40 were 
given a medical examination, a test of memory (Ros- 
solimo-Bartsch), a word test, a test of vocal music, a 
test of intelligence, and a Rorschach. This character- 
istic picture of symptoms appeared for developed 
stutterers: reduced attention, great suggestibility, 
small storage of words, logical displacement, motor 
amusia, stereotyped perception with tendency to 
perseveration, indolence, derangements of motility, 
signs of depression, repressions and restrictions.- 
J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


1875. Koskenniemi, M. 
Prozesse in der Schulklasse. 
processes in the school class.) 
deakatemia, 1936. Fmk 150.—R. R. 
(Brown). 

1876. Malinowski, B. The foundations of faith 
and morals. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1936. 
Pp. 72. $0.85.—(Not seen). 

1877. Mannheim. K. Ideology and utopia. (Trans. 
by L. Wirth & E. Shils.) New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1936. Pp. xxxi + 318. $4.00.—R. R. Wil 
loughby (Brown). 


1878. Mead, M. 


Soziale Gebilde und 
(Social structures and 
Helsinki: S. Tie- 
Willoughby 


[Ed.} Cooperation and competi- 
tion among primitive peoples. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1937. Pp. xii + 529. $4.00.—Containing an 
introduction and an interpretation by the editor, and 
a group of studies of 13 primitive peoples ‘‘prepared 
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as a survey of the possible contribution of ethnological 
material to the planning of research in competitive 
and cooperative habits,"’ this book is the result of a 
request of the Subcommittee on Competitive and 
Cooperative Habits of the Committee on Personality 
and Culture of the Social Science Research Council. 
The 13 social systems described are classified accord- 
ing to whether competition, cooperation, or indi- 
vidualism is emphasized. As leads for further research 
these conclusions are presented: Strong ego develop- 
ment can occur in individualistic, competitive, or 
cooperative societies. Subsistence level is not 
directly relevant to the question of how cooperative 
or competitive in emphasis a culture will be. The 
social conception of success is more determinative 
than state of technology or plentifulness of food. 
There are correspondences (1) between a major 
emphasis upon competition, a social structure de- 
pending upon individual initiative, a valuation of 
property for individual ends, a single scale of success, 
and strong development of the ego; and (2) between 
major emphasis upon cooperation, a social structure 
not dependent upon individual initiative, a faith in 
an ordered universe, weak emphasis upon rising 
status, and high degree of individual security for the 
individual.—J. Mc V. Hunt (Brown). 


1879. Merton, R. K. Science, population and 
society. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1937, 44, 165-171.—A 
high degree of social interaction tends to increase the 
rate of scientific development, first by bringing about 
a more willing acceptance of novelties and innova- 
tions, second by increasing the probability that 
scattered observations will be unified, and last increas- 
ing the pressure (in the form of criticism) on individual 
scientists to follow through the implications in their 
theories beyond the point where they may have felt 
content with their research.—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 

1880. Mey, W. Spontanes und Wahlfiihrertum 
in der Schulklasse. (Spontaneous and elective leader- 
ship in school classes.) Pddag. Stud. Krit., 1936, 12. 
Pp. 82.—In the primary school the spontaneous leader 
is detected at an early age and soon after the forma- 
tion of a class. Various types appear—the ring- 
leader, the tyrant, the stimulator, the official. To 
begin with the leader aims to satisfy his own desire 
for influence. In the second school year boys who 
have failed to get promotion may appear as leaders of 
suggestible younger boys. In later years the tyrant 
type gives place to the stimulator and organizer. 
Rivalry for leadership grows less with age. There is 
sometimes a place in the school class for an elected 
leader who can act as a privy councillor representing 
the views of his schoolfellows to their teacher. Nu- 
merous quotations show how the type of leader de- 
manded changes from the earliest year to the end of 
the secondary school. Reasons are given why some 
people must be rejected as leaders.—(Courtesy Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol.) 


1881. Petermann, B. Beitrige zur Rassenseelen- 
lehre und viélkischen Anthropologie. (Contributions 
to the study of race mentality and folk anthropology. ) 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 97, 251-256.—The contribu- 
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tion of psychology to the biological study of race jg 
significant, and may not be disregarded. Race culture 
has been viewed from a number of angles which yield 
contributions each of which is one-sided; all of them 
taken together give no comprehensive picture withoy 
the help of the psychological viewpoint.—A. B. Herriy 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

1882. Petermann, B. Wider die vorgebliche 
Uberwindung der Rassenseele-Idee bei Thomas 
Russel Garth. (Against the pretended disproof oj 
the race-psyche idea by Thomas Russell Garth 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 97, 257-293.—The author 
does not accept that there are no race variations jp 
the mental realm as there are in the physical. He 
reviews the findings of Garth and challenges his 
conclusions that variations in mentality are due 1 
environmental conditioning rather than to innate 
qualities. He compares Garth's conclusions with 
those of Boas and with other studies made large) 
in America on Mexicans, Indians and negroes. He 
takes exception to the findings of Garth and does not 
think he has made a contribution.—A. B. [er; 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

1883. Petroff, L. Solitaries and solitarization; « 
study of the concepts, forms, degrees, causes, and 
effects of isolation. Los Angeles: Univ. Sth. Calif 
Press, 1936. Pp. 37. $0.50.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


1884. Pickford, R. W. Some effects of style in 
reading. Brit. J. Psychol., 1937, 27, 292-296.—A 
number of reports made by subjects who had read 
short passages of prose and poetry dealt spontaneous 
with style. It seemed that the style of a piece ma 
fail to express ideas which are nevertheless clear i: 
themselves; conversely, ideas which are inherent 
obscure may be expressed in clear style. Even wher 
there is harmony between style and ideas, a furth 
harmonizing of the impressions made by the style and 
the reader’s working hypothesis of the meaning oi 
the passage is necessary for full understanding. It 
appears that style functions as a symbolic system 
mediating between the reader's and the writer's ideas 
—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

1885. Popenoe, P. Motivation of childless mar- 
riages. J. Hered., 1936, 27, 469-472.—About 17% 
of marriages in the United States are childless; among 
the educated, this proportion is about one in five 
Motives have usually been studied by direct approach 
to husbands and wives, clouded though they are by 
unconscious defenses and rationalizations. Popenoe 
feels that an analysis of motives by friends of a couple 
has more objectivity than if husband and wife told 
their own story. He had over 100 students contribute 
histories on 862 couples, mostly professional people 
well known to the observers. Of this group, 67% 
were designated as childless on a voluntary basis and 
33% on an involuntary one. Reasons for the child 
lessness, as advanced by the observers, included 
advanced age of wife at marriage, 10% due to surgical 
operation, usually on the wife, 20% to some disease 
or other physical condition. The presumed reasons 
for voluntary childlessness are ascribed, by percents 
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the following motives or characteristics: self- 
rered 31, wife’s career 22, economic pressure 16, 
th 9, dislike of children 8, miscellaneous 6, eugenics 
marital discord 3. “‘Self- centered” covered such 
rerests as “social climbing,’’ freedom to travel, to 
noney, to spare themselves trouble and work, 
protect looks and figures, and the like. The other 
-aptions are self-explanatory. Since voluntary child- 
lessness seems to be motivated largely by individual- 
competitive economics, infantile and often 
neurotic a implications for education should 
he drawn.—G. C. Schwesinger (American Museum of 
Natural ‘lista 
1886. Schneider, C. Die Sehnsucht als konstitu- 
tives Moment des religidsen Erlebens. (Longing as 
1ent force in the religious experience.) Arch, 
., 1936, 97, 82-96.—Wirthe saw religion 
4s a part of the psychological and philosophical field. 
Relegating religion to a separate field can result only 
in error in thinking. The author sees in the phe- 
nomenon of longing the basis of the religious feeling. 
\Marbe sees homesickness as a fundament in religion. 
he religionist is no seeker for intellectualism, but 
ings beyond the present; he is striving to make 
ittainable attainable. He wants the Utopian. 
yngings are listed as being involved in the 
ious feeling: longings for home, for the beyond, 
for action, and for loss of self in the whole of 
represented in God.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan 
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tral State Teachers College). 
887. Seashore, C. E. New vantage grounds in 


the psychology of music. Science, 1936, 84, 517-522. 
In this article the author discusses the advancement 
{f the science from the point of view of the analysis 
blem, the adoption of a scientific method in 
psychology of music, the advances which have 
made in techniques, and the setting up of norms 
stic performance. As a result of the strides 
considering and working with music from a 
tific psychological viewpoint, there is seen to be 
le a science of the fine arts, including such 
s of the arts as dramatic speech, poetics, and 

gr aphi ic and plastic arts.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


1888. Siegmund, G. D. Psychologie des Gottes- 
glaubens. (Psychology of belief in God.) Miinster- 
berg: Aschendorff, 1937. Pp. 256. RM 4.50.— 
Willoughby (Brown). 

889. Stallknecht, N. P. Semblance and substance 
in pooh The place of responsibility in art and 
morals. J. Phil., 1936, 33, 707-714.—“In art the 
surface is everything.” The lover of beauty is 
nterested in the semblance, not in the existence of 
the object represented. Hence the beautiful cannot 
be identified with the representation of the good. 
But, as Kant argued, we judge the structure of beauty 
by a standard analogous to that used in the judgment 
of the moral. Both the good artist and the good man 
nave their freedom and responsibility. In the moral 
realm responsibility means that all motives are 
luminated, so that the intention which issues from 
he conflict becomes the individual's mature desire. 
Lack of responsibility takes two forms, rationalization 
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(hasty decision, counterfeit deliberation) and loss 
of presence of mind (impulsiveness, sudden yielding). 
This “‘compresence of motives’ is freedom. In the 
work of art, similarly, ‘‘every element has been caught 
up in the sweep of composition."’ We may, therefore, 
properly speak of the beauty of moral freedom; but 
the latter goes deeper than semblance into the realm 
of substantial reality.—E. 7. Mitchell (Texas). 

1890. Stevenson, C. L. The emotive meaning of 
ethical terms. Mind, 1937, 46, 14-31.—‘‘In order to 
help answer the question ‘Is X good?’ we must sub- 
stitute for it a question which is free from ambiguity 
and confusion.’ Various views of the good, as 
expressed by different formulations, are discussed. 
H. Helson (Bryn Mawr). 

1891. Thrasher, F. M. Research projects and 
methods in educational sociology. J. educ. Sociol., 
1936, 10, 115—120.—A study of 100 families chosen at 
random from the case records of the Institute for 
Juvenile Research at Chicago attempts by comparison 
of records of 1928-29 with those of 1935-36 for the 
same family to discover the effects of the depression 
on the family. From Kansas State Teachers College 
comes a study of the primary group in the city based 
on family interviews and children’s autobiographical 
compositions. The Washington University (St. 
Louis) department of sociology is engaged in as- 
sembling data ‘“‘through which to arrive at a more 
adequate ecology of the city of St. Louis.”” “The New 
Jersey Legislature has recently made provisions for 
the appointment of a commission of three to study 
the causes of juvenile delinquency.’’ Leon Mones of 
Newark, N. J., is attempting ‘through psycho-social 
analysis to appraise leisure as a force and technique 
in democratic social control.’’ An ingeniously dis- 
guised series of delinquency tests for boys has been 
constructed and validated by H. K. Moore of the 
Thomas A. Edison School, Cleveland, Ohio.—F. D. 
McTeer (Wayne). 

1892. Vogt, W. Der Einzelne und das Volk. (The 
individual and the folk.) Schr. volksorgan. Forsch., 
1935, H. Pp. 20. M 1.—An introduction to B. 
Otto's philosophy.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

1893. Weisgerber, J. L. Deutsches Volk und 
deutsche Sprache. (German folk and German lan- 
guage.) Frankfurt: M. Diesterweg, 1935. Pp. 64. 
M 1.40.—A discussion of the special world-picture 
which German speech gives, and the formative reac- 
tion of the language on the folk life. The starting 
point of philological study is the speech field, i.e. that 
section of the totality of a language which dominates 
the thought of a given sphere of life. The individual 
word can be understood only through its position in 
its speech field.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

1894. West, G. A. Race attitudes among teachers 
in the Southwest. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 
31, 331-337.—When opportunity is afforded Anglo- 
American and Spanish-American teachers to respond 
to questions regarding the relative superiority of 
pupils of the two racial groups there is a tendency for 
the Spanish-American teachers to respond ‘‘no differ- 
ence”’ by greater percentages than ‘‘Anglo”’ teachers. 
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For the 21 traits selected as a basis of comparison, the 
respective per cents were 50 for the Spanish and 


27.5 for the Anglos. The Anglo teachers were more 
strongly inclined than were the Spanish to claim 
superiority for pupils of their own race, although the 
Anglos conceded Spanish superiority in nine of the 
traits. On the average the Anglos appeared to claim 
superiority in the traits by more than twice as great 
a per cent as the Spanish-Americans conceded the 
traits to the Anglos.—C. J. Johnson (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

1895. Williams, E. Y. Some observations on the 
psychological aspects of suicide. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1936, 31, 260—-265.—Suicide is not a natural 
reaction, and results from frustration and disappoint- 
ment coupled with delusions of unworthiness and help- 
lessness. In individuals with suicidal intent there is a 
strong narcissistic component integrated into the per- 
sonality that is unable to accept defeat or combat 
reverses. In these individuals the ego becomes be- 
fuddled and as a result the libidinal drive is blocked. 
The result of this is destruction. The manner in which 
this destruction is carried out depends upon whether 
someone has wronged the individual or he has wronged 
himself. When it is the latter the act is generally car- 
ried out more or less quietly, whereas when it is the 
former it is carried out more dramatically and openly. 

C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
[See also abstracts 1598, 1758, 1766, 1780, 1813, 

1816, 1822, 1836, 1847, 1853, 1854, 1859, 1899, 

1947, 1952, 1955, 1959, 1970, 1975, 1979, 1981, 

1986, 1988, 1999, 2006, 2012. } 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 

1896. Bodin, N. Do problem children become de- 
linquents and criminals? J. crim. Law Criminol., 
1936, 27, 545-559.—Out of 93 closed case records of 
the Bureau of Research and Guidance of the Berkeley 
(California) public schools concerning children who 
have subsequently reached the age of 21 years among 
males and 18 years among females, it was found that 
92.5% had become delinquent or criminal.—L. Acker- 
son (Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1897. Burgess, E. W. Protecting the public by 
parole and by parole prediction. J. crim. Law Crim- 
tnol., 1936, 27, 491-502.—The public should be 
informed concerning the benefits of parole. Sugges- 
tions are given for improving parole methods.—L. 
Ackerson (Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1898. Gemelli, A. Metodi compiti e limiti della 
psicologia nello studio e nella prevenzione della de- 
linquenza. (The methods, functions, and limitations 
of psychology in the study and prevention of delin- 
quency.) Pubbl. Univ. cattol. Sacro Cuore, 1936, 9. 
Pp. xiv + 155.—In spite of the developments of the 
past thirty years, criminal anthropology as developed 
by Lombroso and his disciples still persists. This is 
criticized historically and in connection with the recent 
Italian penal code. A modern program of study and 
treatment both of delinquency and of the delinquent 
involves, in addition to psychiatry and a modified 
criminal anthropology, an even greater contribution 
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from differential psychology.—C. J. Herrick (Pe, 
sylvania). 

1899. Hersh, L. Delinquency among Jews:, 
comparative study of criminality among the Jewig, 
and non-Jewish population of the Polish Republic 
J. crim. Law Criminol., 1936, 27, 515-538—Statistic 
of sentenced persons indicate that the incidence 9 
criminality among Jews is about half that of non-Jey. 
(chiefly Roman and Greek Catholics). Jews tend ; 
show a somewhat higher incidence for political offense 
than non-Jews, and a much smaller incidence {o, 
crimes against persons or against property. Analy; 
and probable reasons of these facts are presented 
Ackerson (Illinois Institute for Juvenile Resear 

1900. Hoche, A. Die Wechseljahre des Manne. 
(The male climacteric.) (3rd ed.) Berlin: Springe, 
1936. Pp. 74. RM 3.90.—Hoche doubts the exis 
ence of a male climacteric. From the standpoint 
criminal psychology, the fact is striking that certai 
crimes, e.g. incest and perjury, are most frequent a 
45-50 years, although male criminality in gener 
reaches its maximum in much younger age-groups 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

1901. Jelliffe, S. E. Medicine, the law, and juve. 
nile delinquency. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1936, 27, 
503—514.—L. Ackerson (Illinois Institute for Juvenile 
Research). 

1902. Jiingling, A. Kasuistische Beitrige iiber 
mehrfachen Kindsmord mit Betrachtungen iiber die 
Psychologie und strafrechtliche Wiirdigung des 
Kindsmordes im allgemeinen. (Casuistic contribu 
tions on multiple child murder, with considerations on 
the psychology and penal evaluation of child murder 
in general.) Erlangen-Bruck: Krahl, 1935. Pp. 53 

R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1903. Kinberg, O. Ranférsék under asteniskt- 
emotionellt omtéckningstillstand. (Attempt at ro! 
bery while in an asthenic-emotional deranged condi 
tion.) Svenska Lékartidn., 1937, 34, 5-24.—This isa 
detailed case history from the Stockholm Legal Ps) 
chiatric Clinic of a man arraigned for robbery with 
criminal assault and referred for mental observation 
The recommendation of the Clinic was the applicatior 
of Chapter V, paragraph 6, of the new Swedish Pena 
Code, whereby no punishment is to be administered 
but the accused is to be committed to a mental hos 
pital. The court so ordered.—M. L. Reymert (Moose 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 

1904. Laune, F. F. Predicting criminality; fore- 
casting behavior on parole. Evanston: Northwesters 
Univ., 1936. Pp. 163.—Since nearly all inmates 
correctional institutions are released under some 
parole, which is more desirable socially than unsuper- 
vised discharge, the question a parole board must 
meet is not whether to parole a man but when t 
parole him. A short term may sometimes be more 
effective than a longer term in preparing an offender 
to make good, as the continued effect of prison disc 
pline may leave him unable to adjust to a less regi 
mented environment. The Illinois legislature maét 
provision in 1933 for the employment of sociologists 
to make analyses and predictions for all men being 
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considered for parole. The experience tables of 
Burgess, employing 21 factors, were applied routinely 
and further research encouraged. Three years’ results 
approximate statistical expectation. The present 
study is based upon two major theses: that the chief 
purpose of penal incarceration is the rehabilitation of 
the delinquent through the transformation of his 
attitudes, and that (as Kirchwey has suggested) in- 
mate judgments regarding the parole success of other 
inmates have a useful degree of validity. Existing 
prediction tables neglect ego changes after incarcera 
[he validity of inmate “hunches’’ was demon- 
strated by high intercorrelations. The discussion 
method was then utilized to isolate the constituent 
elements of the ‘“‘hunches,” since inmates may not 
act formally as parole advisors; 36 factors were de- 
ped into 161 items on a yes-no questionnaire 
itable for group administration. This shows corre 
ns for a volunteer group with “hunch” score of 
06 and with Burgess score of .49 + .07, and 
ra truth group of .70 + .04 for both “hunch”’ score 
nd Burgess score. The questionnaire is now given 
itinely to 150 parole applicants monthly, the results 
constitute an experience table from which it will be 
ossible to determine quantitatively the relative 
curacy of this technique for determining parola- 
ility.—J. Hargan (Sing Sing Prison). 

1905. Lunden, W. A. Juvenile delinquency; 
manual and source book. Pittsburgh: Univ. Pitts- 
Bookstore, 1936. Pp. 230. $3.25.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 
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1906. Meggendorfer, F. Das kommende deutsche 


Strafrecht. (The coming German penal code.) 
Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 1936, 8, 487-500.—This 
irticle is concerned with changes in penal law since 
1933, and the commissions appointed during this 
period to deal with these changes. The new and re 
vised laws are concerned with many types of actions, 
e.g., suicide, sterilization, inheritance, etc. There are 
also recent laws dealing with the responsibility of 
mentally disturbed criminals. There is a_ bibliog- 
raphy.—D. S. Oberlin (Delaware State Hospital). 


1907. Rhyne, J. J. Social backgrounds of Okla- 
homa prisoners. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1936, 16, 
114-115.—For every 100,000 individuals 15 or more 
years of age during 1934, 152 were committed to the 
penitentiary. This is twice the national rate for the 
same year. Negroes (423) ranked highest, followed 
by Indians (166) and Mexicans (163). Native born 
whites had a rate of 110 as compared with 35 for 
loreign born whites. Three fifths of the total group 
2136) were under the age of 31 and the mean was 
30.75. There was practically no difference in rates 
according to marital status. This is markedly at 
variance with the national figures, which show that 
individuals who are single or have broken marital 
relations have a higher rate than married individuals. 
By occupations, the rates per 10,000 were: porters, 
493; butchers, 350; cooks, 315; barbers, 398; painters, 
279; farmers, 39. Among the professions, the rates 
were: musicians, 106; bankers, 46; clerks, 42: teachers, 
5./. Two thirds of the total group were charged with 
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one of the gainful crimes, larceny, burglary or robbery, 
as compared with one half, the national figure.— 
M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

1908. Schilder, P. The attitude of murderers 
towards death. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 31, 
348-363.—In spite of the confusing variety of the 
material, the murderers can be divided into three 
groups. The one is the young slayer, the hold-up 
man, the killer after an insignificant quarrel, who 
consciously has very little relation to death. He does 
not think about his own death, and the life of the 
other has no particular significance for him. His 
heterosexual attachments are incomplete. In _ the 
second group, the motives of the deed seem to be 
understandable. On closer examination, however, 
there are found deep-lying disturbances in the emo- 
tional life. In the third group, the preoccupation with 
the problem of death and murder plays a very great 
part. To them murder or death is a punishment. In 
all instances, by conscious and unconscious reasons, 
the murderer does not respect the integrity of the 
body of his victim, and seemingly lacks a deeper 
emotional insight into the meaning of life and death. 

C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1909. Thrasher, F. M. Research projects and 
methods in educational sociology. /. educ. Sociol., 
1936, 10, 249-252.—From the University of Chicago 
comes ‘‘a qualitative comparison of boys diagnosed 
as having schizophrenia with boys who are alleged 
delinquents, and with boys who are neither schizo- 
phrenic nor delinquent in a selected immigrant com- 
munity.”” The Department of Justice announces a 
Survey of Release Procedures the objective of which is 
‘to disclose the effectiveness of the different statutory, 
institutional and other measures used concurrently in 
the several jurisdictions, while a subordinate purpose 
is to determine the nature, extent, and prognostic 
value of information now obtained by courts, proba- 
tion officers, prisons, and parole officials.”"—F. D. 
McTeer (Wayne). 

1910. Wagner, A. C. Crime and economic change 
in Philadelphia, 1925-1934. J. crim. Law Criminol., 
1936, 27, 483-490.—Crimes of violence, as measured 
by number of arrests made by police, were found to be 
correlated .540 with wage payments, .595 with cost 
of living, and .616 with volume of retail trade. For 
crimes against property the corresponding r’s were 
~.066, .003, and .026. For burglary considered alone, 
the corresponding r’s were —.940, —.922, and —.955. 
L. Ackerson (Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1911. Whitmore, F. Facts and fancies having some 
bearing with psychology of the delinquent child. 
Minn. Med., 1936, 19, 429-436.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


[See also abstract 1861. } 
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1912. Altrichter, F. Das Wesen der soldatischen 
Erziehung. (The nature of the soldier's education. ) 
Oldenburg: G. Stalling, 1935. Pp. 220. M 4.50.—A 
survey of practical training in the army, emphasizing 
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the educational influence of the officer and his intimate 
sympathy with his men. The book demonstrates that 
today the idea of education as the responsibility of the 
army is more deeply grasped and its decisive meaning 
clearly recognized.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

1913. [Anon.] Psychotechnische Tagung, Wien, 
4. bis 7. Sept. 1935, Industriehaus. (Psychotechnical 
meeting at the Jndustriehaus in Vienna, Sept. 4-7, 
1935.) Vienna: Arbeitsgemeinschaft f. Psychotechnik 
in Osterreich, 1935. Pp. 13 & 114.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

1914. Bingham, W. V. Testing for aptitudes. 
Person. J., 1937, 15, 264—272.—Hiring is still an art. 
The interests of the employee are important as well as 
his abilities. The standard error of estimate of the 
tests must be taken into consideration. Much re- 
search is still needed, but recent work such as the 
revision of the I.E.R. assembly tests for girls by Burr 
and Metcalfe, the Kent-Shakow formboards stand- 
ardized by the Cincinnati Employment Center, and 
Terman’s forthcoming revision of the Stanford-Binet 
are encouraging.— M. B. Mitchell (Bellevue Hospital). 


1915. Brugmans, H. J. F. W. Psychologische 
beroepsanalyse en psychotechnische keuring. (Psy- 
chological job analysis and psychotechnical selection. ) 
Mensch en Maatsch., 1937, 13, 1-26.—Vocational 
guidance involves (1) clarifying incentives and show- 
ing ways by which they may be attained; (2) deter- 
mining inclination and interest; (3) determining 
capacities. The psychologist’s function in vocational 
guidance is to determine the adequacy of the indi- 
vidual's intelligence for a certain occupation and to 
discover his special abilities. It is necessary to have a 
scientific job analysis before adequate selection can 
be made. The method involved requires (1) ranking 
of present employees on a basis of performance; 
(2) “mental analysis’’ of the psychological factors 
of jobs; (3) developing adequate tests for these factors; 
(4) testing the subjects; (5) correlating the findings 
with experiential ranking; (6) combining test results 
into one figure to be correlated with experiential rank- 
ing. Such analyses can be obtained most satisfac- 
torily through a central research bureau, supplying 
this information to vocational guidance and placement 
offices.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

1916. Gatti, A., & Venturi, A. Dispendio energetico 
e salario. (Energy output and wages.) Arch. ital. 
Psicol., 1936, 14, 189-203.—The amount of work 
actually done when the set task is to raise a weight of 
2.5 kg. to a given height 600 successive times was 
studied by means of a Mosso ergograph. It was found 
that the expenditure of energy was increased by the 
imposition of an external rhythm and by an increase 
in rate. Other things being equal, these facts should 
be considered in setting the compensation for com- 
parable industrial jobs: the wage should be thought 
of as buying not material production, but a quantum 
of human energy.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

1917. Geffcken, H. Die Psychotechnik als patent- 
rechtliches Problem. (Psychotechnics and its relation 
to the problem of patent law.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 
1936, 97, 127-131.—A comparison is made between 
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technical and psychotechnical patents. The former 
are more quickly taken into practical usage. The 
latter have problems due to the fact that variations 
from the patent rights are not easily recognized 
Several patents of this type are listed and discussed 
A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 

1918. Giberson, L.G. Nervous health in industry, 
Person. J., 1937, 15, 255-259.—The author is 
psychiatrist with the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. She states that the production of ap 
individual is the result of his mental contentment 
and security. Several cases are cited in which 
psychiatric treatment brought poor producers back 
to a satisfactory level of production.—M. B. Mitchel] 
(Bellevue Hospital). 

1919. Gooch, W. I. A non-school youth counseling 
institute. Occupations, 1937, S, 396—398.— Because 
of the demands by non-school people upon the guid 
ance department of the Providence public schools for 
vocational adjustment this city has established an 
institute for counseling and personnel service, designed 
primarily to assist the age group from 16 to 25. Aid 
in its development has been obtained from the testing 
center and junior placement service which had been 
previously established. For each acceptance a case 
history is followed by many objective tests, since the 
institute feels the need of adequate information to 
facilitate the adjustment process. Follow-up work is 
continued until all adjustment between the counselee 
and the employer are completed. The small cost 


resulting mainly from the testing is paid by the indi- 
vidual or by the organization referring the case for 
adjustment.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1920. Kitson, H. D. Training for personnel work. 
Person. J., 1937, 15, 260-263.—The author thinks 
that personnel work is a profession and that prepara 
tion for it should include two years of graduate work 


in a university. The courses required should consist 
of three groups, which he calls understandings, tech- 
niques, and practice. In the first group he includes 
courses covering problems of personnel administra- 
tion, business administration and organization, labor 
problems, social legislation, and advanced work in 
psychology. Under techniques he includes the giving 
of all types of psychological tests, job analysis, inter- 
viewing, record keeping, making of rating scales, and 
statistics. After the theoretical work is completed 
the student should have some practice under super- 
vision, i.e., an industrial interneship.—M. B. Mitchel 
(Bellevue Hospital). 


1921. Parker, W. E. Books about jobs. Chicago 
American Libr. Ass., 1936. Pp. xiv + 402. $3.00.— 
The body of the book consists of annotated biblio- 
graphical references, classified under 28 heads accord: 
ing to similarity of function in the work described 
these are subdivided into about 600 job classifications, 
and about 8000 references are listed. Code letters 
are appended to the references to indicate whether 
the material is biographical, general, historical, 
technical or vocational. There is a section of general 
annotations, a directory of publishers, and an index 
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the occupations listed. This is a preliminary 
edition; new titles are published monthly in the 
upational Index, and the accumulating material 


fled at the offices of the National Occupational 


Is | 


Conference, pending the appearance of future editions. 


Willoughby (Brown). 

1922. Reznikoff, L., & Glass, L. Social psychiatry 
and physical disability. J. educ Sociol., 1936, 10, 
109-116.—The program of the diagnostic clinic of the 
New Jersey Rehabilitation Commission is described 
with illustrative case material. At this clinic physic- 
ly handicapped persons have an opportunity for an 
sterview by a vocational examiner and for physical, 
psychological, and psychiatric examinations, together 
with a period of observation in the curative workshop; 

th e basis of the data from all of these sources recom- 
endations are made for vocational guidance and 
raining F. D. McTeer (Wayne). 

1923 ” Schulthess, P. Uber Militardienstverweiger- 
ung aus krankhafter Ursache. (Exemption from mili- 
» on grounds of illness.) Schweiz. Arch. 


95-127.—R. R. Willoughby 


R. R. 


tary sery ice€ 

urol. Psychiat., 33, 
Brown). 

1924. Venturi, A. La psicotecnica nello stato 
corporativo. (Psychotechnic in the _corporative 
state.) Arch. ital. Psicol., 1936, 14, 137-152.—The 
theoretical position of psychotechnics is discussed in 
relation to labor problems, as an autonomous science, 

das a part of the corporative state. Special em- 

hasis is laid on the necessity of a broad view of the 
needs of industry and of the individual laborer, 
whether normal or in any way disabled. In this last 

nection reference is made to research at the Turin 
Center for the Study of Labor.—C. J. Herrick 

Pennsylvania). 

1925. Vernon, H. M. Accidents and their preven- 
tion. New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 344. $5.00. 

R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1926. Wells, S. An occupational abstract: the 
motion picture actor. Occupations, 1937, 5, 442-448. 

Literature upon the motion picture industry has 
nly transitory value because of its continued growth 
and development. The literature agrees that the 
essential traits for success in the vocation include: 

centration; memory of emotion; dramatic action; 
characterization; observation; and rhythm. Unless 
acting without glamor or financial reward appeals to 
him, the individual should not attempt to enter the 
held. Although much contradictory advice as to 
preparation has been published, absorption of details 
about the industry and self-development in poise and 
speech is essential. At least 16,000 people are involved 
in the business as extras. They receive large wages 
lor a day’s work, but the cost of keeping up a wardrobe 
Is correspondingly high and work is uncertain. The 
chief advantages of the motion picture industry in- 

clude its fascinating character and the financial results 
lor a select few. Disadvantages include the length of 
time required to become popular, the lack of audience 
lor inspiration in acting, and the disconnected means 
: production. Bibliography of 97 titles—R. H. 
rown (Yankton). 


\See also abstracts 1937, 1949, 1952, 1984. ] 
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1927. Arthur, G. A study of the achievement of 
sixty grade I repeaters as compared with that of non- 
repeaters of the same mental age. exp. Educ., 
1936, 5, 203-205.—The achievement of 60 grade | 
repeaters as measured by the Haggerty primary read- 
ing test was compared with that of 418 non-repeaters 
of the same Kuhlmann-Binet age. The results show 
that the average repeater of the group studied learned 
no more in two years than did the average non 
repeater of the same mental age in one year. ‘This 
suggests a question as to whether it would not have 
been wiser to postpone the teaching of reading until 
the individual was mature enough intellectually to 
profit by it, and in the meantime to direct classroom 
effort toward enlarging of experience and the building 
of vocabularies.""— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

1928. Beers, F.S. The human side of this testing 
business. Washington: Amer. Coun. Educ., 1936. 
Pp. 34.—The author presents a critical survey of the 
college testing program, particularly from the point 
of view of the uses of test results.—(Courtesy J. 
educ. Res.) 

1929. Bird, C., & Andrew, D. M. Concerning the 
length of new-type examinations. J. educ. Psychol., 
1936, 27, 641-654.—A report of analyses of new-type 
examinations in general psychology used at the Uni 
versity of Minnesota. To prepare and score two 
150-item new-type tests, given to about 850 students, 
required 209 hours. Comparative reliability and 
validity of a 100-item test and of the 150-item test 
were determined by rescoring the 150-item test after 
eliminating every third item. The odd-even reliability 
coefficients for the 100-item tests were lower (.77 to 
0.86 vs. .87 to .93 for the 150-item tests), but this 
resulted in no significant lowering of validity coeffi 
cients. From 75 to 84% of the letter grades were 
unchanged when the scores from the shorter tests 
were used, the greatest number of changes occurring 
in the B and D grades. An item analysis of the 
original tests revealed that over 30% of the single 
choice questions were not helping in the discrimination 
of the good and poor students, whereas only 13% of 
the single-word completion questions lacked dis 
criminative value.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

1930. Bluett, C. G. Counseling the hard of hear- 
ing. Occupations, 1937, 5, 412-416.—Because the 
hard of hearing do not hear speech well and the deaf 
do not hear speech at all, the hard of hearing should 
be educated with the normal child rather than with 
the deaf. The hard of hearing should be vocationally 
adjusted in such an occupation that further impair 
ment of hearing will not involve future vocational 
adjustments. As with normal people, the individual 
should foliow his desires rather than curtail his abili 
ties because of his disabilities. In a study of hard of 
hearing in the San Francisco district the occupational 
objectives of 233 were surveyed. The results were: 
21% professional and trained workers; 37% office 
workers; 1% skilled workers in building and construc- 
tion; 9% skilled workers and foremen in manufactur- 
ing; 2% salesmen; 1% proprietors and managers; 
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7 % domestic and personal service; 4% farm operators 
and laborers; and 18% semi-skilled workers in manu- 
facturing. Because of the small amount of instruction 
office work offers a large field for the hard of hearing.— 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1931. Brodsky, P. Tutoring a problem child. Jnt. 
J. indiv. Psychol., 1936, 2, 91-106.—From the first 
school year on, a child is usually subjected to tutoring 
by his parents. This tutoring may be worse than 
useless if the parents show excessive ambition or 
anxiety or pay too much attention to school marks. 
The temptation for the child to bluff is strong. Gen- 
erally the parents feel that calling in a tutor is a con- 
fession of failure on their part. The need for main- 
taining their own prestige makes them set up regula- 
tions for the tutor to follow, thus perpetuating their 
own errors. By sheer authority a tutor may compel a 
child to sit before an open book, but he cannot force 
the unwilling child’s mind to function. The tutor 
must put the child at ease, so as to obviate the need 
for either shyness or aggressiveness as defense mech- 
anism. He must help the child regard study not as 


something maliciously devised by the teacher but as 
a means by which the pupil can gain knowledge and 


ability.—M. F. Martin (Springfield Child Guidance 
Clinic). 

1932. Brook, A. Schiilerbesprechung bei den 
Kleinsten. (Pupil conferences among the smallest 
children.) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1936, 14, 220-227. 
—The author describes his methods of explaining the 
fundamental concepts of individual psychology to 
pupils in the lowest class of a private school in class- 
room discussions, starting from the concrete expe- 
riences and problems of the children themselves. A 
stenographic report of such a classroom conversation 
is included.—M. F. Martin (Springfield Child Guid- 
ance Clinic). 

1933. Brooks, L. Q. Evaluation of the work of 
the helping teacher in the small school system. J. 
educ. Sociol., 1936, 10, 201-206.—After a three-year 
trial, “the writer feels there is a very definite place 
for the helping teacher in the smaller elementary 
school” in testing and interpreting tests, in assisting 
classroom teachers in organization of curriculum and 
materials, in coaching and special instruction, and 
finally in checking on home and community environ- 
ment of pupils.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne). 

1934. Broom, M. E. Educational statistics. New 
York: American Book Co., 1936. Pp. 336. $2.25.— 
(Not seen). 

1935. Brueckner, L. J. Selected references on 
elementary-school instruction. I. Elem. Sch. J., 
1936, 37, 58-65.—Listed and annotated by the author 
are 20 general references in the field of the elementary 
school curriculum, 18 in methods of teaching and 
study, and 14 in supervision, which appeared during 
the period from April 1, 1935 to March 31, 1936.— 
P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

1936. Charters, W. W. Editorial comments: high- 
school seniors. /. higher Educ., 1937, 7, 501-502.— 
The editor reports an investigation of the intentions 
and circumstances with regard to college attendance 
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of 65,000 high-school seniors in Ohio. The high-schop) 


staff made “predictions about the success of ¢h, 


seniors in college,’’ dividing the group into tertil« 


’ 


rated ‘‘poor risks for college,” “‘probably successfy| 
and “‘success highly probable.” 
of going to college reveal that approximately one-haj 
upper and one-quarter of each from the two lower 
divisions. Nearly 75% of students need financi; 
help in college. 66% of seniors both of whose parent 
have had college education are prone to follow thei 
parents’ educational training. Denominational , 
leges are indicated as the choice of about 1 out of ? 
cases. 50% prefer “professional colleges,” 25 
“‘liberal-arts colleges,’’ and 25% indicate no prefe 
ence.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


1937. Cooper, C. L. The vocational choices 
negro college students in North Carolina. J. Np», 
Educ., 1937, 6, 60-69.—The relationship of voc 
tional choices of negro college students to opporturi- 
ties and trends in occupation in North Carolina qs 
well as major factors involved in vocational choice 
are studied. Questionnaires were presented to 176) 
students; 88% replied The U. S. census reports 
from 1900 to 1930 gave additional information 
Attitudes and vocational preferences were analyze 
with respect to major occupational fields. Vocationa 
choices involved the following factors: (1) economic 
conditions; (2) status of occupation chosen; (3) proy 
imity of educational facilities; (4) influence of colleg 
offerings and race prejudice. Better legal training 
is needed for negro lawyers to enable them to compete 
with white lawyers for negro clients. There is a need 
for more negro nurses, social workers and dentists 
Increased opportunities occur in library work and 
home economics. There is a growing demand in the 
beauty culture field, and in hotel and cafeteria 
management. Technical schools should prepare 
workers for skilled trades. There is a need for 
reorganization of curricula to take into consideration 
occupational trends and opportunities. Unnecessan 
duplication of courses should be avoided. The state 
should attempt to correlate vocational training with 
available vocational opportunities.—H. S. Clapp 
(Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 


1938. Cramer, J. F. Australian tests and America 
pupils. Elem. Sch. J., 1936, 37, 17-24.—The aé- 
ministration of Australian achievement tests © 
Australian and to American pupils yielded essential) 
similar results. Slight disparities in achievement !! 
certain grades appeared dependent upon ‘‘differencs 
in organization, curriculum, or teaching methods.'- 
P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 


1939. Douglass, H. R., & Pederson, K. L. 
experimental evaluation of a unit procedure in teat 
ing American history. Sch. Rev., 1936, 44, 362-371- 
Two groups of 90 S’s each were paired for teacher ag 
final work on a previous history course, IQ on Ut 
self-administering tests of mental ability, and wot 
on the initial achievement test in American histo) 
One of these groups was taught American history ») 
the daily study-recitation plan, the other by the us! 
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lhe units required from 3 to 6 days of applica- 

Tests of learning were the lowa ‘“‘every-pupil”’ 

in American history, 2 objective achievement 

based on work of 2 semesters of study (con- 

cted by Pederson) and grades earned in American 

Results show a slight superiority for the 

‘+ plan and a greater effectiveness of this plan for 

e brighter students (as measured by Otis I1Q).— 
E. Wagner (Buffalo). 

1040. Edwards, A. S. A mathematics vocabulary 
test and some results of an examination of university 
freshmen. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 694-697.— 
its of a mathematics vocabulary test are re- 
freshmen lack the necessary 
mathematics texts, but 
the university leads to 


Resu 
ted. University 
for reading 
training in 


ilary 


ematics 


-ed improvement in the vocabulary test score. 
Correlations give weight to the hypothesis that a 
nsiderable amount of difficulty in mathematics is 


ue to lack of sufficient knowledge of the mathe- 
itical terms used.’”-—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 
1041. Engelhart, M. D., & Tucker, L. R. Traits 
related to good and poor teaching. Sch. Rev., 1936, 
44, 28-33.—Lists of traits considered significant 
factors in teaching success were prepared by leaders 
education. From these a final 100-item list was 
prepared and submitted to 224 high-school students, 
were asked to think of the best teacher they had 
and underline the traits possessed by this 
er. “In the opinion of the writers, clearness in 
ination, tolerance of others opinions, sincerity, 
partiality, interest in pupils, and other traits rank- 
ng high in the list represent the essence of good 
eaching. ... The traits listed should be given 


. should be suggestive to 
the school administrators, and finally, should be 
elpful to the research workers planning a penetrating 

vestigation of traits."—M. E. Wagner (Buffalo), 
1942. Feany, P. J. A survey of instructional prac- 
tices and equipment used in observed lessons in the 
social studies in grades six, seven and eight, in 
selected cities of the middle west. J. educ. Res., 
1937, 30, 348-356.—A study based upon 250 lessons 
bserved in 38 school systems.—S. W. Fernberger 

Pennsylvania). 
1943. Feldman, E. E. The dull child and the junior 
high school curriculum. J. exp. Educ., 1936, 5, 206- 
211.—The purpose of this study is twofold: (1) to 
discover how the dull child adjusts to the junior high 
school curriculum, and (2) to discover how the dull 
hild adjusts in his life after the junior high school. 
[he records of a group of 105 dull pupils (EQ below 
‘)) were compared with a group of 105 average pupils 
EQ 95 to 105). A questionnaire concerning school- 
ing, work, marriage, and opinions of the junior high 
school was sent to each of the 210 pupils selected. 
lhe questionnaires of 83 matched cases were returned 
and these were used as a basis for study. The major 
conclusions are as follows: (1) The similarities be- 
tween dull and average subjects are more striking 
than the dissimilarities. (2) Dull and average sub- 
”) 


— 


1940-1948 


jects are most dissimilar in academic work and 
amount of schooling. (3) Greatest similarities are 
found in social and civic participation within the 
school and work experience outside the school, al 
though the similarities in non-academic work within 
the school are not far behind the first two items. 
(4) Dull and average subjects found school work 
valuable only in so far as it had present utilitarian 
value. Both the dull and the average subjects for 
the most part have but a vague idea of what bearing 
junior high school has on life in general.— 17. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 


1944. Freeman, F. N., & Buswell, G. T. Selected 
references on educational psychology. Sch. Rev., 
1936, 44, 383-388.—6 annotations of publications 
concerning general and theoretical discussions; 5 of 
articles concerning mental growth and child psy- 
chology; 5 concerning individual and group differ- 
ences; 11 concerning learning investigations; 14 con- 
cerning mental measurement and rating; and 4 
concerning personality and adjustment.—M. E. 
Wagner (Buffalo). 


1945. Fugett, M. Personal history factors related 
to freshmen activities. Kentucky Person. Bull., 
1937, No. 18.—This study is concerned with an 
attempt to supplement available information about 
the factors influencing freshman participation in 
extra-curricular activities. ‘‘The clearly significant 
findings . . . are that a relation exists for the boys 
between participation in freshman activities and 
church membership and also with having chosen an 
occupation; and, for the girls, between freshman 
activities and having come from larger high schools 
and having taken part in high school activities.”’ 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


1946. Good, C. V. Doctors’ theses under way in 
education, 1936-1937. J. educ. Res., 1937, 30, 370 
396.—A list of 549 studies giving research worker, 
title, institution, and responsible director in each 
case.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

1947. Groves, W. C. Native education and culture 
contact in New Guinea. Aust. Coun. educ. Res. Ser., 
1936, No. 46. Pp. 179.—‘‘A study of the part that 
education might play in the social adjustment and 
future development of the natives of New Guinea,” 
based on an investigation of the condition of native 
societies in various parts of this territory.— D. Shakow 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


1948. Giinther, H. F. K. Vererbung und Erzieh- 
ung. (Inheritance and education.) Rasse, 1936, 3, 
262-274.—Giinther emphasizes the necessity of a 
guiding example for the folk in contrast to former 
individualistic educational methods. Only from this 
standpoint can it be determined which qualities in 
the pupils should be stressed and which repressed in a 
harmless degree. The popular example must be so 
constructed that it increases the more valuable capaci- 
ties in the total population. To combine this with the 
educational advancement of the individual to his own 
maximal development demands the psychological 
skill of the teacher.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 
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1949. Hausam, W., & Moser, G. V. Community 
vocational guidance for adults. Occupations, 1937, 5, 
399-402.—Pasadena maintains an adjustment and 
placement service to which any member of the com- 
munity is free to go for either counseling or adjust- 
ment. This bureau is affiliated with the California 
State Employment Service, part of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. Adjustments are supervised by two 
trained counselors, aided by the results of both sub- 
jective and objective investigations by placement 
interviewers. A recent project of the bureau has 
involved a complete survey of community resources. 
Aiding in this work were a group of young people in 
need of the moral and financial support entailed.— 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1950. Hollingworth, L. S. The Terman classes at 
public school 500. J. educ. Sociol., 1936, 10, 86-90.— 
“Education is charged with responsibility for the 
development of gifted children.’’ In pursuance of 
this duty the city of New York has established special 
classes for children between seven and nine years of 
age with IQ’s above 130. It is the purpose of these 
classes to provide an enriched curriculum, so that 
these children may study during their elementary 
school years in addition to the regular school subjects 
such subjects as French, art, elementary science, 
nutrition, music appreciation, the history of civiliza- 
tion, and the like.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne). 


1951. Houtchens, H. M. Teachers’ judgments of 
pupil adjustment. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 672- 


676.—Each of 12 junior high school teachers selected 
2 or 3 boys whom he considered least adjusted and 
2 or 3 boys whom he considered best adjusted, after 
a discussion of the general aspects of adjustment with 


the author. 40 boys randomly selected from the non- 
problem children constituted the control group. All 
children were tested with a modification of the Luria 
motor-association test and the scores are compared 
with those of a group of juvenile delinquents. The 
motor-association test scores of the problem group 
selected by the teachers show a bimodal distribution 
very similar to that obtained with juvenile delin- 
quents, and the mode of the scores of the best adjusted 
group coincides with the upper mode of the delinquent 
group, whereas the mode of the score of the con- 
trol group coincides'with the lower mode of the juvenile 
delinquent scores. The results are interpreted to 
mean that teachers select maladjusted children as 
their best adjusted cases, and this group is further 
shown to be atypical because there is very little over- 
lapping of scores in the best adjusted group and scores 
in the randomly selected non-problem group.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


1952. Hyte, C. Occupational interests of negro 
high-school boys. Sch. Rev., 1936, 44, 34-40.—86.6% 
of a negro high-school population of 1248 intend to 
finish high school; 69.5% expect to attend college; 
68.6% claimed to have made a definite occupational 
choice, three-fourths in the professions. A scatter of 
remaining choices is given, also reasons for making 
choice, agencies influencing choice, and occupations 
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of fathers (12% 
(Buffalo). 

1953. Jones, M. E. S. Guidance possibilities j, 
secondary education. /. educ. Sociol., 1936, 10, 215 
219.—It is suggested that the vocational counselo, 
should take encouragement and guidance from th, 
successes of child-placing agencies in providing satis 
factory vocational advice and training for the childre; 
in their care. Specifically, the agency has a priori the 
cooperation and good will of the foster parents: ¢h, 
vocational counselor, if he is to be successful, mys; 
have similar cooperation. Also the agency is able j; 
many instances to adapt the child’s place of resideng; 
to his educational needs.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne 

1954. Kandel, I. L. Examinations and their sy. 
stitutes in the United States. New York: Carnegie 
Found. Adv. Teaching, 1937. Pp. 195. Gratis 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1955. Kaplun, D. The educational problem of th 
transient unemployed. J. educ. Socitol., 1936, 10, 
244—-248.—Consideration of the educational attaip 
ments and intelligence-test scores of 500 transient me; 
on relief in New York City in 1935 shows these me; 
to have an average mental age of 12.14 years and | 
have reached an average school grade of 8.03. Dat, 
from partial correlations ‘‘would seem to indicate that 
educational maladjustments are of greater significano 
than inferior mentality in the problem of transients 
—F. D. McTeer (Wayne). 

1956. King, B. Changing man: the education sys- 
tem of the U.S.S.R. New York: Viking, 1937. P; 
319. $2.75.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1957. Kitson, H. D., & Lingenfelter, M. R. Vocs- 
tional guidance through the library. (3rd ed.) C 
cago: American Library Association, 1936. Pp. 3 
$0.40.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1958. Knight, F. B. A report of four studies in 
arithmetic. J. educ. Res., 1937, 30, 325-340 
report of four studies completed at the University 
lowa. The first study utilized concrete number 
situations (dots, splints, and dolls) as opposed to the 
usual conventional abstractions. The second stud 
utilized a series of 48 photographs of actual objects 
to accentuate the various number combinations in rea 
situations. The third study consisted in an attempt 
to make the verbal arithmetic problem represent : 
“snapshot of real life in reasonable perspective.’ 
number of problems were developed with this end 
view. The fourth study endeavored to evaluate t 
pictorial illustrations from 8 recent 4th-grade arit! 
metic texts. The numerical results are given in eac! 
case and theoretical and practical conclusions 2 
indicated.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

1959. Lauer, A. R. An experimental study of tht 
improvement in reading by college students. J. « 
Psychol., 1936, 27, 655-662.—The object ol 
present study was to set up an experimental procedut 
which might be used by the average college student! 
increase his reading ability. Students were instruct 
in the benefits of reading practice and in methods @ 
timing reading speed, and were given 15 genes 


were professional).—M. E. Wagner 
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Each of 367 stu- 
dents practiced for 20 periods, one every day or every 
ther day, using regular assignments in two or more 
ol An average improvement of 35% in rate of 
-eading was obtained, and the greatest improvement 
as found with non-technical material, which was 
so the most rapidly read at the beginning of the 
tudy. The initially most rapid readers showed the 
sreatest percentage gain. There is a correlation of 
1)5 between rate of reading and intelligence.—A. W. 
elton (Missouri). 
1960. Levine, A. J. Fundamentals of psychologic 
guidance. Brooklyn: Educational Monograph Press, 
1936. Pp. viii + 96. $1.00.—The author regards 
suidance as implicit in the objective of education and 
mphasizes principles and procedures rather than case 
histories. (cuidance is ‘‘merely psychology expanded 
lude applied sociology and elementary psy- 
No technique transcends the personality 
ie of the counselor. A chapter on therapeutic 
levices discusses various methods of interviewing 
ind attempts to evaluate the divergent psychoanalytic 
brics of Freud, Jung, Adler, and Rank. The value 
ybjective tests is briefly mentioned. ‘‘Do’s and 
Don't’s for Counselors’’ introduces more concrete 
methods of dealing objectively with the maladjusted 
individual. These two chapters constitute two thirds 
{the book. The author warns against regarding all 
deviations from an imaginary mean as abnormal, and 
nts out a number of specific pitfalls to be avoided 
ounseling. ‘Social engineering”’ is recommended 
n place of the panacea of mental hygiene. A brief 
bibliography of recommended readings is appended. 
here is no index.—F. Brown (Pennsylvania State). 
1961. Libby, P. A. A personnel study of junior 
college students. Los Angeles: Univ. Sth. Calif. 
Press, 1936. Pp. 66. $0.50.—R. R. Walloughby 


brown). 


1962. Mathis, F. T. Freshman courses taken 
during the junior and senior years. Kentucky Person. 
sull., 1937, No. 18.—This study is concerned with 
the amount of work done in courses open to freshmen 
by juniors and seniors at the University of Kentucky, 
ind a comparison of the grades received for this 

rk with those received in other courses carried by 
students. Comparison of the amount of 
ireshman work taken during the senior year for the 

iss of 1934 with that of 1924 showed a reduction in 
the average amount of work taken of about 5 semester 
hours. Correlations of grades show that average 
grades made in freshman work taken by seniors are 
practically the same as the grades made in other 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


1963. McMorries, J.C. The interests of freshmen 
at Lincoln University. J. Negro Educ., 1937, 6, 54-59. 
lhe particular needs of students are revealed by 
their interests. By meeting these needs the college 
makes a constructive approach to problems of con- 
379 freshmen enrolled in Lincoln University, 


orinciples for improving reading. 


rses 
ITs 


the same 


senior courses. 


duct. 
Missouri, were studied during the period 1932-36. 
The purpose of the study was explained to the stu- 
dents, and data was obtained by means of a check 


1960-1969 


list comprising 25 general types of problems and 
interests of younger people. Personal interviews and 
questionnaires relative to vocational choice yielded 
additional data. The importance of adapting the 
educational program to the needs of the whole indi 
vidual was shown. The curriculum should include 
courses to motivate students to active interest in 
their work. A need is expressed for more general 
knowledge of health, vocations, spending, home life, 
use of leisure, citizenship and philosophy. More 
vocational guidance is needed. Courses of study 
should be related to each other, not only in the minds 
of students but in the minds of instructors. The im 
portance of correlating and coordinating curricular 
and extra-curricular activities on the campus is 
demonstrated in the study.— H. S. Clapp (Grasslands 
Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 

1964. Miller, A. J. The college success of high- 
school graduates of exceptional ability. Pitish. Schs., 
1936, 11, 13-35.—This is a study of the post-high 
school records of a group of high-school graduates 
chosen for aid because of exceptional ability. 
(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 

1965. Minor, R. Early childhood education, its 
principles and practices. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1937. Pp. 782. $3.00.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

1966. Oppenheimer, J. J., & Detchen, L. Stu- 
dents’ work in the college. Kentucky Person. Bull., 
1937, No. 18.—15 schedule cards each for students of 
each college class were selected to determine the 
amount of work required in each class. It is found 
that in each class the amount of work required is 
about the same for all students of that class, excep 
tions tending toward less work. The freshmen seem 
to be having the greatest amount of work required. 
With regard to written work, it is seen that the type 
most frequently assigned is of the creative type and 
that the credit toward the final grade given by the 
professor for these papers varies greatly. The 
different bases which the professors consider should 
go into making the final grade in a course are found 
to be quite stereotyped—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

1967. Partridge, E. D. Research projects being 
carried on by the Boy Scouts of America. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1936, 10, 220-226.—‘‘In an attempt to keep 
abreast of a rapidly changing society and to improve 
constantly the effectiveness of its program in the lives 
of boys, the Boy Scouts of America carries on an 
extensive program of research’ concerned with 
(1) the nature and function of adolescent groups, 
(2) the identification of boy leaders, (3) the relation 
between scouting and the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency, and (4) the interests of boys as related 
to age and locality.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne). 

1968. Pierce, P. R. Secondary education in 
England—reorganization and implications. Sch. Rev., 
1936, 44, 17-27.—Observations made as of the year 
1934.—M. E. Wagner (Buffalo). 

1969. Sackett, E. B. A record of twenty-five 
special promotions. Elem. Sch. J., 1936, 36, 776-780. 
—Data are presented for twenty-five pupils who were 
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given special promotions ‘‘because on standard tests 
they exceeded the median of the next grade and other- 
wise satisfied the rules for special promotion that had 
been set up in the [Panama Canal Zone] school sys- 
tem.” The average National intelligence test 1Q of 
the group was 125, that of a control group was 112. 
The former group contained all the specially promoted 
pupils who were in Grades IV or V at the time of the 
promotion and who were still in school eight semesters 
later. Test results showed that this group “gained 
more in educational quotient and achievement 
quotient” than did the group which progressed 
normally through the grades. Moreover “‘the teachers 
of the special pupils considered that most of the chil- 
dren had benefited from the special promotion.’’— 
P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

1970. Schuwerack, W. G. Zur Gestaltung national- 
politischer Schiilerlehrginge. (Organization of pupils’ 
expeditions for national-political education.) Z. 
pddag. Psychol., 1936, 37, 327-332.—A description of 
excursions of North-German schoolboys into the 
Saar.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

1971. Seidler, R. School guidance clinics in Vienna. 
Int. J. indiv. Psychol., 1936, 2, 75-78.—The first 
school clinic for teachers was established in 1920. 
Through analysis and treatment of 171 children, 
19,780 children in the district were benefited, because 
teachers learned a new method. In 1928 there were 
11 guidance clinics in Vienna. This gave every 
teacher a chance to get advice without pay from a 
therapist trained in individual psychology. With 
this training of Viennese teachers in individual 
psychology, clinics became less and less necessary, 
and were finally discontinued in 1933-34.—M. F. 
Martin (Springfield Child Guidance Clinic). 


1972. Skinner, C. E., & others. Readings in edu- 
cational psychology. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
1937. Pp. viii + 630. $3.00.—27 educators and 
psychologists have cooperated in the compilation of 
this volume, the purpose of which is to make readily 
available suitable supplementary readings. The 
authors feel there is particular need for such a volume 
at this time to provide carefully selected material in 
harmony with recent significant trends in the field 
for the greatly increased enrolment of students in 
courses in educational psychology. Among these 
trends are noted a lessening of emphasis on heredity, 
laws of learning, and the purely psychological aspects 
of the subject. There is also observed an increase of 
emphasis on growth, maturation, and application of 
principles. A table correlates the 26 chapters of the 
volume with the contents of each of 31 standard basic 
texts published since 1923, including Educational 
Psychology by C. E. Skinner et al., published in 1936; 
this basic text is the one most closely followed by the 
present volume.—A. H. MacPhail (Brown). 


1973. Teagarden, F. M. Current trends in primary 
education from a psychologist’s point of view. Penn. 
Sch. J., 1936, 85, 69-71.—The author here discusses 
three trends in primary education and their signifi- 
cance. These are: the necessity for extra-schoolroom 
training in social participation, the need for emotional 
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education of pupils as well as school subject training 
and the need for a more thorough selection of teachers 
who are psychologically as well as educationally quali. 
fied to teach.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

1974. Thorndike, E. L. The teaching of contro. 
versial subjects. (Inglis lectures.) Cambridge 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1937. Pp. 45. $1.00.—R. R 
Willoughby (Brown). 

1975. Thorndike, E. L. The vocabulary of books 
for children in grades 3 to 8. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1937 
38, 316-323.—This is part 2 of an article in 3 parts 
The difference between the vocabulary of 120 juvenile 
books (4% million words) and of the 279 sources used 
in determining the Thorndike 20,000 (10 million 
words) is shown and discussed.—J. M. Stalnaber 
(Princeton). 

1976. Tuttle, F. P. Parent and teacher. Brattle 
boro, Vt.: Stephen Daye Press, 1936. Pp. 136. $1.50 
—An attempt to show how closely related are the 
educational procedures in two types of environment 
the home and the school. Bibliography.—R. R 
Willoughby (Brown). 

1977. Valentine, P. F. There is no educational 
psychology. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 710-712.— 
“The psychologist in education is not the deus ex 
machina that he used to be,”’ because Gestalttheorie 
has replaced the S-R bond.— A. W. Melton (Missouri 


1978. Van Alstyne, D. A new scale for rating school 
behavior and attitudes in the elementary school. /. 
educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 677-693.—The methods used 
in developing the Winnetka scale of rating school 
behavior and attitudes are described. The final scale 
consists of 13 situations and their response levels 
and is usable as a scale for rating children from 
nursery school through the sixth grade. On the 
basis of a multiple factor analysis of the intercorrela- 
tions of the 33 situations used in the original scale, five 
categories were determined: co-operation, social con- 
sciousness, emotional security, leadership, and re 
sponsibility. The reliability of the original scale is .87 
as determined by duplicate ratings, and the correla 
tion with the social and emotional divisions of the 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman behavior rating scale is 
.71.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

1979. Viola, W. Child art and Franz Cizek. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1936. Pp. 111. $3.40.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1980. Votaw, D. F. The effect of do-not-guess 
directions upon the validity of true-false or multiple 
choice tests. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 698-703.— 
129 students were given an objective test with instruc- 
tions not to guess and later answered the omitted 
items to the best of their ability. The Allport A» 
reaction study was given to all students. Ascendant 
students are given the advantage over submissive 
students when do-not-guess instructions are used. 
Good students profit more than poor students when 
all questions must be answered. It is recommended 
that the students should be made to answer all items 
in order to keep the subject-matter test from being 4 
personality test.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 
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1081. Wattenberg, W. W. On the educational 
front: the reactions of teachers’ associations in New 
York and Chicago. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1936. Pp. 218. $2.75.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1082. Weinland, J. D. A critique of poor college 
lecturing. J. educ. Sociol., 1937, 10, 307-315.—When 
4) college students were given an opportunity to 
make suggestions for the improvement of the lectur- 
os of their teachers, their most frequent responses 
were: Is your voice monotonous? Do you use a little 
hymor? Do you talk too fast? Do you enunciate 
learly? Do you use good illustrations—in place?— 
F. D. McTeer (Wayne). 

1983. Wetherington, J. Grade placement of the 
content of arithmetic. Elem. Sch. J., 1936, 37, 41-46. 

\n itemized analysis is presented of the arithmetical 

tbinations advocated for various grades in ten 

wrses of study, nine of which ‘‘had been judged to 
be outstanding by evaluators in the Curriculum 
ratory of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
s A. Witty (Northwestern). 

1984. Williamson, E. G., & Darley, J.G. Student 
personnel work. An outline of clinical procedures. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937. Pp. xxiv + 313. 
$3.00.—It is pointed out in the foreword by D. G. 
Paterson that the authors start with a division of the 
field of guidance (this term as used is synonymous 
with “student personnel’) into the basic parts: 
levelopment of analytical tools; use of tools in dealing 

students; and the preventive and corrective 
ases of guidance work. Chapter topics include: 
\merican education, individualization in education, 
surveys of personnel work, guidance clinic in a per- 
sonnel program, clinical procedures, student problems 
and their treatment, illustrative case histories, and 
follow-up and evaluation of guidance work. Student 
uidance is most effective if it deals with students’ 
robable success in meeting training standards rather 
han occupational standards, and when it recognizes 
students’ interests, types and levels of abilities, multi- 
potentialities of students, and motivational influences. 
holarship of groups after counseling is higher than 
fore counseling, and the difference is statistically 
iable. It is concluded that guidance (of a particular 
type) has a significant positive relationship to college 
hievement. The appendix lists the tests and forms 
sed at the University of Minnesota Testing Bureau. 
Che bibliography contains 182 titles —R. M. Bellows 
U. S. Employment Service). 

1985. Wilson, G. M., & Dalrymple, C. O. Useful 
fractions. J. educ. Res., 1937, 30, 341-347.—A study 
| 8 previous studies to determine which fractions are 
most used in business and in life is supplemented by a 
statistical analysis of 9 additional studies. The 
authors find that mastery needed for common usage 
is limited to halves, thirds, fourths, eighths and 
twelfths. Subtraction of fractions occurs seldom, 
and division of a fraction by a fraction almost never.— 
). W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

1986. Witty, P. A., & Kopel, D. Studies of eye- 
muscle imbalance and poor fusion in reading dis- 
ability: an evaluation. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 


La 


s 


1981-1989 


663-671.—A critical review of studies of the relation 
between visual defects and reading ability. The 
authors repeat a conclusion stated earlier (J. educ. 
Psychol., 1936, 27, 222-230): ‘‘The various visual 
factors—slow fusion, no fusion, lateral muscle 
imbalance, deficient acuity, and ametropia, singly 
and in combination—appear unrelated to reading 
deficiency.’’-—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


1987. Wood, R. G., & others. Bulletin of research 
activities of the Ohio scholarship tests. Columbus: 
St. Dept. Educ., 1936. Pp. 182.—This bulletin 
presents a summary of investigations carried on under 
direction of the Ohio scholarship tests of the State 
Department of Education, including studies of the 
learning and teaching of various school subjects at 
different grade ievels.— (Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 


1988. Zillig, M. v. Gemeinschaftsleben, Gruppen- 
bildung, Fiihrertum und Gefolgschaft in der Schul- 
klasse. (Communal living, group teaching, leader 
ship and followership in the school room.) Jndustr. 
Psychotech., 1936, 13, 201-212.—The subjects for 
this investigation were children from 11 to 14 years 
old, of both sexes, found in the higher classes of the 
public schools in Wiirzburg. Because of the loyalty 
to the class, the unanimity within the group, at study 
or play, the class was considered to be the communal 
life of the children. The rank of the individual child 
of the group, in all scholastic as well as extracurricular 
activities, is of utmost importance to that child. Those 
who are among the top or bottom are well known, 
those in a median place are rather indeterminate. The 


ranking of the subjects is necessary for group teach- 
ing. Friendships between the children must be con- 
sidered. This friendship can easily be seen because of 
the nearness of the pupils, in the classroom or at play, 
of the gifts exchanged, of the secrets they have, and 


the like. Students who have both the will and the 
ability to influence their classmates over an extended 
period are said to be leaders. There are four types of 
leaders, namely (1) the organizer, (2) the master, who 
rules by right of higher intellect, (3) the despot, 
who rules by right of might, and (4) the stimulator. 
There are also four types of followers, namely (1) those 
who are interested in the same thing as the leader and 
follow him to a quick and easy fulfilment of that thing; 
(2) the helpless, who knows not what he wants or 
how to attain it; (3) the shy or timid, who do not or 
cannot assert themselves; and (4) the fearful. 
J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan College). 


1989. Zorbaugh, G.S. M. Youth considers future 
problems. Person. J., 1937, 15, 300-306.—Six college 
students, who had previously been among those 
answering a questionnaire on home and school aids 
to youth, participated in a panel discussion before 
the Ohio Association of Women Deans. The home, 
elementary school, and high school were considered 
to contribute a meager amount of vocational guidance 
and training. Since only about 14% of young people 
ever reach college, it is clear that guidance is particu- 
larly needed at the lower educational levels. In 
college more emphasis is needed on the social studies 
in order to prepare the students for the political and 
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M. B. Mitchell 


economic problems they must face. 

(Bellevue Hospital). 

[See also abstracts 1712, 1743, 1775, 1838, 1846» 
1856, 1864, 1869, 1875, 1880, 1894, 1921, 1926) 
2000, 2001, 2005, 2010, 2011, 2013, 2014. | 


MENTAL TESTS 
1990. Doll, E. A. Mental age versus social age. 
Proc. nat. Conf. Juv. Agencies, 1936, 32. No. 5.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1991. Holzinger, K. J., & Swineford, F. Prelim- 
inary report on Spearman-Holzinger unitary trait 
study. No. 9. Analysis of 355 Mooseheart cases. 
Chicago: Statistical Laboratory, Univ. of Chicago, 
1936. Pp. 23.—41 tests selected on the basis of 
reliability from the larger number of tests previously 
described, together with three intelligence tests, Otis 
advanced, Kuhlmann-Anderson, and Morgan's, are 
subjected to a special analysis. The factor pattern 
obtained for the 41 tests was similar to that described 
in an earlier report. The analysis of the intelligence 
tests revealed that they were not measures of a single 
factor, but a composite of at least three, and therefore 
unsatisfactory measures of simple factor abilities. The 
authors point out that for the purposes of factor 
appraisal such tests are not suitable, and that the 
material in these tests should be revised so as to factor 
into the bi-factor form. No psychological interpreta- 
tion is offered for the results.—/. W. Dunlap (Ford- 
ham). 


1992. Terman, L. M., & Merrill, M.A. Measuring 
intelligence: a guide to the administration of the new 
revised Stanford-Binet tests of intelligence. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin, 1937. Pp. 461. $2.25. 
(25 record booklets $2.00; box of test material $8.00 
per form.)—The first edition of the Stanford-Binet 
was published in 1916. The present volume describes 
the methods of standardizing two new equivalent 
forms of intelligence tests. The presentation of factual 
data gathered in the process is reserved for future 
publication. In addition to the actual age scales, 
Form L and Form M, with detailed instructions for 
their administration and scoring, the present volume 
contains a general account of the standardization 
procedure, a brief account of a statistical analysis of 
scores, and an appendix in the form of a table for ready 
computation of IQ’s. The standardization group in- 
cluded 2904 individuals 2-18 years of age, all of whom 
took both forms of the test, and all of whom were 
carefully selected to secure a representative popula- 
tion. Each of the present forms contains 129 tests; 
abbreviated forms are also indicated. Two important 
differences between this scale and that of 1916 are 
to be noted: (1) the present scale deals more ade- 
quately with the age levels below 6; and (2) since in 
the present case there is relatively little yearly gain 
in score after a CA of 15, CA after this age is dis- 
regarded in computing the IQ. Furthermore, to take 
account of the gradual approach to this limit, adjusted 
IQ's are computed after 13 by cumulatively dropping 
one out of every three additional months of chrono- 
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logical age from 13 to 16 and all after 16.~W, 5 
Hunter (Brown). 
[See also abstracts 1861, 1928. } 
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1993. Ackerley, L. A., Ojemann, R. H., Neil, B, 4 
Grant, E. A study of the transferable elements j, 
interviews with parents. J. exp. Educ., 1936, 5, 137- 
174.—Part I of this study, ‘““A Comparison of Attitug 
Scales and the Interview Method,”’ shows that th, 
use of carefully constructed attitude scales is high) 
feasible for obtaining parents’ attitudes.  Resylts 
obtained by the scales agreed sufficiently with those 
obtained by the personal interview to make then 
useful in a diagnosis of parents’ needs. Part [| 
‘Parents’ Practices and Appraisal of Child's Growt! 
shows that, with relatively concrete and speci 
details, a record form, consisting of duplicate and 
disguised questions which are checked by the parent 
can be used as a substitute for the interview in obtain 
ing a description of parental practices and parents 
appraisal of the child’s growth. Part III, “Integra 
tion of Behavior Factors and Emotional Contr 
shows that tests of reaction time, word-association 
tests, neurotic inventories, measures of changes ir 
resistance, etc., may ultimately be developed to a 
point where they may be used as a substitute for a: 
extended interview in order to obtain measures 
tendencies to conflict and degree of emotional contr 
—~-H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

1994. Baudouin, C. Der Entwéhnungs-Kompler 
beim Kinde. (The weaning complex in the child 
Zbl. Psychother., 1936, 9, 201-213.—Baudouin reports 
a number of cases of this complex among orphaned 
illegitimate or adopted children, and discusses 
structure and the relation of the first to later shocks 
The complex consists in regressive reactions in the 
face of any separation or deprivation; a characteristic 
eagerness, first for food, later for other things; a 
“reclaiming,”’ expressed as a demand for love, some- 
times as kleptomania; eventually a peculiar regres- 
sion, a longing for the golden age, expressed only in 
fantasy, or by refusal to work or walk; and finally by 
oral symptoms. Weaning may be well borne, but later 
serious separations reactivate its traces powerfull 
and are expressed by its symbols. This confuses the 
picture and overemphasizes the actual weaning 
These cases illustrate with unusual simplicity the law 
that every great complex is a network of tendencies 
activated by a chronological series of shocks, the later 
of which reawaken the earlier, and that their relative 
importance can be determined only by study of the 
individual case.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

1995. Bayley, N., & Jones, H. E. The develop 
ment of locomotion. (Film. ) Berkeley: Uni 
California, 1931. 1 reel, 400 ft., 16 mm. $30 sale 
Developmental sequences are depicted in a series 0! 
children from 6 months to 15 months of age; the fim 
gives examples of crawling, successive levels 0 
coordination in creeping, standing with help, walking 
with help, and the first steps alone. The same indi- 
viduals are represented in repeated pictures, showing 
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month gains in locomotor coordination. 
s and retarded individuals are compared, 
wide range of creeping activities is shown in 
of “quadruped balancing,”’ “hitching,” 
’ and other irregular forms of locomotion 
y acquired during the stage of pre-walking 

ores H. E. Jones (California). 
1906. Bayley, N., & Jones, H. E. Case 75 (1 to 12 
months). (Film.) Berkeley: Univ. California, 1935. 
+ woe! 400 ft., 16 mm. $30 sale.—Procedures em- 
the Berkeley Infant Growth Study are 
pictures of the same subject taken during 
examinations from 1 to 12 months. The 
reflexes are demonstrated: Moro, grasp- 
abdominal, spinal, patellar, Landau, and 
tagmus” to rotation. Responses to plantar 
) are also shown. Illustrative performance 
successive months on tests of the California 
Mental Scale and the California Scale of 
lity. Procedures in anthropometric meas- 
nd in physical examination are also in- 

E. Jones (California). 

Beer, E. S. Social psychiatry in the day 
!. educ. Sociol., 1936, 10, 207-214.—“‘If we 
ive the benefit of psychiatry, the pre-school 
viously the one to start with. . The day 
ganization would profit by expert advice 
ring children elsewhere because of mental 
or instability. Other children who at 


nursery. 


ire not amenable to regular day nursery 
might be so after psychiatric treatment.’’— 


Teer (Wayne). 

0998. Bradbury, D. E. The contribution of the 
child study movement to child psychology. Psychol. 
1937, 34, 21-38.—A review of the child study 
I from the publication of Hall’s The Con- 
ren's Minds on Entering School in 1883 
nding of the lowa Child Welfare Research 
1917. The writer discusses Hall's use of 
nnaire, his application of the recapitulation 
child development, and the influence of his 
m and insight upon child psychology. Other 
tributions to the child study movement in- 
inn's Notes on the Development of a Child, 
Baldwin's Mental Development in the Child and Race, 
rndike’s Educational Psychology, King’s The 
of Child Development, and Tracy’s Psy- 
ildhood. With Watson’s work on emo- 
1916, the experimental approach to the study 
i children was emphasized. The writer concludes 
y discussing Miinsterberg’s criticisms of the child 
ly movement and by evaluating the movement.— 

own (Yankton). 


1999. Coffey, H. S., & Wellman, B. L. The role of 
cultural status in intelligence changes of preschool 
children, J. exp. Educ., 1936, 5, 191-202.—This 
study investigated the role of cultural status in rela- 

) the changes in intelligence of more than 400 

ittending the preschools of the lowa Child 
Research Station. The measures indicative 
tural status selected for the study were occupa- 
classihcation of the father (using the Good- 


1996-2005 


enough classification) and education of the parents. 
In general the findings indicate ‘‘that cultural status, 
as measured by occupation of the father and educa- 
tional level of the parents, while related to the intelli- 
gence of the children on entering preschool, was not a 
significant factor in the changes of intelligence of 
children while attending the preschools; for in no com- 
parison was there a significant difference in the groups, 
either between occupational groups or between educa 
tional groups.’’— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2000. Ellis, H. Sex problems of modern parents. 
Marriage Hvyg., 1936, 3, 142-148.—The modern parent 
is confronted by the problem of guiding the applica- 
tions by youth of sex knowledge objectively divulged 
in childhood. The efficacy of guidance and advice at 
this stage will depend largely upon the degree of 
friendship and confidence between parent and child. 
This intimate relationship must be established early 
in the child’s life in order that it may function most 
effectively at the crucial stage of oncoming adulthood. 

F. Brown (Pennsylvania State). 

2001. Frankl, L. Lohn und Strafe in der Famil- 
ienerziehung. (Reward and punishment in family 
education.) Quell. Stud. Jugendk., 1935, No. 12. 
Pp. viii + 116.—(Not seen). 

2002. Glanzmann, E., & Copulsky, N. Beitriige 
zur Kenntnis der Pyknolepsie im Kindesalter. (Con- 
tributions to the knowledge of pyknolepsy in child- 
hood.) 2Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1936, 3, 115-123.— 
Second of two installments.—D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

2003. Hall, M. B., & Hopkins, F. Parental loss 
and child guidance. Arch. Dis. Childh., 1936, 11, 
187-195.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2004. Hattwick, B. W. Interrelations between the 
pre-school child’s behavior and certain factors in 
the home. Child Develpm., 1936, 7, 200-226.—Data 
from nursery school teachers on 35 common types of 
pre-school behavior and 15 home factors as observed 
in home visits were secured on each of 335 children 
(between 23 and 68 months of age). Tetrachoric 
intercorrelations are used as the basis for these com- 
parisons between the two sets of data: ‘Children 
whose homes reflect over-attentiveness are liable to 
display infantile, withdrawing types of reaction.”’ 
Inadequate attention in the home is related to aggres- 
sive types of behavior. ‘‘Homes which reflected signs 
of tension in the form of frequent illness, fatigue, im- 
patience, quarrelsomeness or nervousness made for 
uncooperative behavior and poor emotional adjust- 
ments.’’ Sharing home responsibilities is linked with 
self-reliance on the part of the child, and sharing of 
play experiences with parents contributes to his feeling 
of emotional security.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne). 

2005. Hattwick, B. W. The influence of nursery 
school attendance upon the behavior and personality 
of the preschool child. J. exp. Educ., 1936, 5, 180- 
190.—A group of 106 children with nine months of 
nursery school experience was compared with a con- 
trol group (matched for age, sex, race and economic 
background) who had had only six weeks of nursery 
school background. In general, the study substan- 
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tiates other investigations in revealing: (1) an 
improvement in social adjustments following nursery 
school attendance; (2) a decrease in behavior indica- 
tive of inhibitions following nursery school attend- 
ance; (3) an improvement in routine habits after 
nursery school experience. The study also showed 
that the influence of the nursery school is different 
at different age levels. In compliance with routines 
three-year-olds seem to profit more from the nursery 
school experience, while in techniques of social adjust- 
ment and in habits of work the four-year-olds seem to 
show the greater advance. Interpretations of the 
various findings and suggestions for further study are 
discussed in the report.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2006. Heller, T. Uber das Sprachwerden bei 
einer oligophrenen Kind. (The development of 
speech in a feeble-minded child.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1936, 3, 112-114.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

2007. Hurlock, E. B.. & McHugh, G. Use of the 
biographical method in the study of motor coordina- 
tion. Child Develpm., 1936, 7, 161-168.—Average 
data from 14 individual baby biographies with respect 
to reaching and grasping, thumb-finger opposition, 
sitting alone, crawling and creeping, standing without 
support, and walking, as compared with the average 
performance of normal children, feeble-minded chil- 
dren, and gifted children, yielded the following con- 
clusion: ‘‘The average child of whom biographical 
studies have been made is slightly more advanced 
in the stages of motor coordination selected than 
normal groups studied by Mead or Wallin’; he ‘‘com- 
pares favorably with the exceptionally bright child as 
studied by Terman."’ ‘‘The feeble-minded child 
definitely retarded in the development of motor 
coordination.’’"—F. D. McTeer (Wayne). 


2008. Jennings, F. Preferences of pre-school 
children for specific geometric figures. Child Develpm.., 
1936, 7, 227-235.—When 22 nursery school children 
were shown successively three sets of five cards (one 
series of black and white pictures, and two series of 
geometric figures cut out of black construction paper 
and mounted on white) and asked to pick from each 
set the card they preferred, ‘‘the majority of the 
children showed themselves capable of choosing cards 
on a basis better than chance.’’ Choices were made 
either on the basis of the card itself or of the position 
of the card in the series. ‘‘Pictures were chosen more 
frequently for card and less frequently for position 
than were geometric figures.’’ ‘‘There was no relation 
between cards chosen most frequently and theoretical 
standards of esthetic value’’ although the children’s 
preferences tended to agree with those of adult sub- 
jects who were shown the same geometric forms. 
F. D. McTeer (Wayne). 


2009. Joél, W. Behavior maturity of children of 
nursery schoolage. Child Develpm., 1936, 7, 189-199. 
—As a measure of behavior maturity a rating scale 
was devised enumerating twenty familiar nursery 
school situations (dealing with the child’s inde- 
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pendence, self-control, and social attitude); for ea¢i 
situation five possible reactions were describ; 
Teachers indicated for each child his typical reac; 
in each situation. The complete scale, directions | 
its use, scoring key, and age norms based on 4¢° 
nursery school children are presented.—F. D. McTe 
(Wayne). 


2010. Jones, H. E. A day at the nursery schoo) 
(Film.) Berkeley: Univ. California, 1931. 1 ree 
400 ft., 16 mm. $30 sale.—The regime of a nurser, 
school is illustrated, from the nurse’s inspection before 
the children are admitted in the morning to the res; 

period and luncheon at midday. Numerous sequen 
present varieties of social play, activities requir 
gross motor skills, and constructive activities in, 
ing carpentry, clay modeling and painting. P rocedu : 
are shown which illustrate the emphasis of the nurse; 
school upon self-reliant behavior and the developmen 
of habits of self-care.— H. E. Jones (California). 


2011. Jones, H. E. Tests of motor functions. 
(Film.) Berkeley: Univ. California, 1936. 1 ree 
400 ft., 16 mm. $30 sale.—The performance 9 
children of various age levels as illustrated on the 
following tests: simple reaction time, serial action 
the Miles speed drill, tapping tests, steadiness 
thrusting, the three-hole coordination test, the Brow: 
spool packer, the Seashore serial discrimeter, t 
Jones synchrometer. The motor test assembly show 


has been used in a growth study with children { 
10 to 16 years of age, but is adaptable to younger ag 


as indicated in the film. Performance of children 
nursery school age is also shown in a series of tests 
of speed of movement and of rhythmic coordination 
H. E. Jones (California). 


2012. Kubo, Y. Gakud6é no Nipponga kansh! 
seiseki. (Appreciation of Japanese pictures by scho 
children.) Jap. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 4, 218-220 
In order to know to what degree Japanese pictures 
which have abundant vacant space in them and are 
rough and subtle, are appreciated by children 
school ages, two pictures (one a very rough and 
typical Japanese landscape picture and the other a 
very detailed and strongly shaded one constructed 
by adding several mountains, trees and cottages t 
the former) were presented. The author found that 
appreciation of typical Japanese pictures develops 
with school age. Children of senior classes stand 1 
close proximity to practised men in appreciation 0 
pictures.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


2013. Kuchta, J. Dzieci trudne do wychowania. 
(Children difficult to educate.) Lwéw: A. Maz 
zucato, 1936. Pp. 72.—This little book is devoted 
to an analysis of the forward pupil. The forwart- 
ness of a pupil is expressed in a protest which, in the 
author's opinion, possesses the following features. |t 
is too bold and demonstrative. It aims to raise the 
protestor and to lower the authority of superiors 
It is unsocial, risky, impulsive, and explosive. The 
author develops an extensive typology of forward 
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“te distinguishing 5 types (and numerous sub- 
<) namely: the desperate type; the too con- 
it type; the adolescent type; the bluffing type; 
heroic type.—S. Blachowski (Poznan). 

2014. Kupezyk6wna-Walawska, H. Analiza psy- 
chologiczna wycinanek dzieci w wieku przedszkolnym. 
Psycholog sical analysis -. the cutting-out work of 
; children.) Polsk. Arch. Psy 1935/36, 
Che child passes through three phases in 
ng-out work: random cutting, development 

heme, and pure scheme. Compared with his 

ment in drawing, his development in cutting 
ere: itly retarded because of technical difficul- 
utting out work the child does not exy ress 
is freely as in ay and does not show i in 

5 Blachowski (Poznan). 


1015. Leibold, R. as und Metronom. (Child 
1metronome.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1936, 37, 317 
eibold studied adaptation to rhythm in 57 
etween the ages of 3and 6 years. They were 
tap with a hammer in time to a metronome 
nce and later twice per second. In one series 
nome was hidden; in the other the child 
ved the pendulum visually. The 3-year-olds 
ded with movements of the whole body, tapping 
with no attempt to adapt to the rhythm. 
mpression was physiognomic and their reaction 
in. Half of the 5-year-olds adapted im- 
to the rhythm, waiting for the strike before 
[heir performance was much improved by 
aid The other half followed the rhythm 
passively, with some movements of the whole 
Visual aid had no influence. The 4-year-olds 
termediate in performance between the 3- and 
lds. These experiments prove that between 
1 6 years there is an increasing ability to adapt to 
gular rhythm, and that the total reaction and 
sitiveness to an increase in tempo are indispensable 
determining rhythmic ability in early child- 
VU. E. Morse (Baltimore). 
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2016. Lesné, M., & Peycelon, —. [At what age 
does a child cease to be ambidextrous and become 
= -handed?] Bull. Soc. pédiat. Paris, 1934, 32, 
136.—It is affirmed that an infant is not born right- 

led but that right-handedness develops. An effort 
made to determine at what age it becomes estab- 
With the infant flat on his back, the head 

ised and both hands free, he was confronted 

int object which would attract attention 

a toy which would make a sound. This pro- 

re was repeated many times each day, and a note 

was made of which hand was stretched out to take the 
bject. When three fourths of the tests yielded right- 
inded responses, it was assumed that right-handed- 
ness had developed. Infants under 5 months of age 
umost invariably took hold of objects with both 
inds. From the age of 5 to 9 months they used both 
nds simultaneously seven times in ten, but at about 
of 9 months, after having previously demon- 
use of the right or the left 
began to use one hand in 


ige 
ted ambidexterity by 
hand indifferently, : they 


AND 
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preference to the other, usually the right. At the age 
of 10 to 11 months, only mentally retarded infants 
used both hands to seize objects. At 11 months prac- 
tically all normal infants were definitely right-handed. 
Mentally retarded infants took a longer time for the 
development of right-handedness. The infant learns 
by imitation, and if he is encouraged to use the right 
hand, the development of right-handedness is accel- 
erated. In the French infants studied (the number is 
not stated), left-handedness was the exception.— 
(Courtesy Child Develpm. Absir.) 


2017. Levy, J., & English, O. S. The family situ- 
ation and the exceptional child. Chi/d. Res. Clin. 
Ser., 1936, 2, No. 3. Pp. 18.—The problems of a pre 
school child belong to two groups (a) defects of habit 
training (b) distortions of personality. These may 
be revealed as irregularities of sleeping, elimination 
and eating or as jealousies, aggressiveness or shyness 
when in the presence of other children. Danger sig- 
nals of behavior difficulties of children between the 
ages 6 and 12 can be considered under the headings 
of (a) personality disturbances (b) scholastic dift- 
culties and (c) social misdemeanours. While limited 
intelligence is the usual cause of repeated school 
failures, emotional difficulties may also be respon- 
sible. Fear reactions and aggressive behavior in 
childhood present possibilities of later pathological 
distortions. Parental attitudes such as lack of affec- 
tion for the child and disguised hostility to an un- 
wanted child may presage the onset of neuroses and 
psychoses.— P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

2018. Manzoni, B. [Il problema degli anormali 
scolastici nel Cantone Ticino. (The problem of ab- 
normal children in the Canton of Ticino.) Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1936, 3, 123-129.—Continuation of a report 
based on the result of the censuses of 1916-1917 and 
1932-1933.—D. Si » (Worcester State Hospital). 


hakou 


2019. Marshall, E. L. A multiple factor study of 
eighteen anthropometric measurements of Iowa 


City boys aged nine days to six years. J. exp. Educ., 
1936, 5, 212-228.—Physical measurements taken were 
height; sitting height; weight, bi-deltoid and bi-iliac 
diameters; bi-condylar width of the knee and elbow; 
width, depth, and circumference of the chest; girths 
of upper arm, forearm, thigh, and calf; thickness of 
skin and subcutaneous tissue on arm front, arm back, 
chest front, and chest back. These measurements 
were subjected to the Thurstone center of gravity 
multiple factor analysis. At ages nine days, four 
years, and five years three group factors were found, 
while at all ages between six months and four years 
there were four group factors. The rotated factor 
loadings obtained corresponded roughly to zero-order 
correlations. ‘‘Major conclusions of the study are: 
(1) the series of measurements investigated is 
analyzable into four group factors and a number of 
specific factors; (2) one of the group factors is rea- 
sonably identified as relating to growth in subcuta- 
neous fatty tissue; and (3) identity of the three re- 
maining factors must await additional insight as to 
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the primary biological differentials of growth.” 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2020. Mateer, F. Clinical problems of bright 
children. J. educ. Sociol., 1936, 10, 91-99.—Clinical 
experience over a period of twelve years has indi- 
cated that in superior children atypical and asocial 
behavior can frequently be modified through the 
correction of physical handicaps such as congenital 
syphilis, calcium deficiencies, hypothyroidism, and 
certain types of pituitary dysfunction.—F. D. McTeer 
(Wayne). 

2021. McGuinness, A. C. The treatment of 
enuresis in childhood. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1935, 
19, 286 ff.—Enuresis may be defined as functional 
incontinence of urine, nocturnal, diurnal or both, in 
children of 3 years of age or over. While a physical 
cause should always be sought by careful physical 
and urologic examination, a psychogenic basis may 
be found on a careful analysis in a majority of cases. 
Enuresis is often but one of many difficulties presented 
by the child, who may also exhibit such disturbances 
in behavior as tantrums, anorexia, negativism, etc. 
The act may be aggressive or, more often, submissive. 
A child may voice his protests against dominance by 
adults through the exercise of his function of elimina- 
tion, of which he is sole master. He may resent the 
responsibilities incident to increasing age and express 
his feelings by infantile acts. Or it may be that the 
bed-wetting is but reaching out for attention, which he 
feels he has lost. Successful treatment must take 
these and many other factors into account and must 


be directed toward the adjustment of the child to his 


environment. The methods by which this may best 
be accomplished vary with the child, but they must 
include establishing friendly relations with the child, 
gaining his confidence and interest and helping him to 
develop new channels of activity and self-expression. 
Also, the parental attitude toward the child and his 
weakness must be clarified, an important and often 
a difficult undertaking.—(Courtesy Child Develpm. 
Abstr.) 

2022. Minkovskii, M. A. O sheinikh i labirintnikh 
refleksakh u chelovecheskogo zarodisha. (Cervical 
and labyrinthine reflexes in the human embryo.) Jn 
Various [Problems of nervous physiology and of be- 
havior}. Tiflis: Georgian Branch, Academy of Sci- 
ences, USSR, 1936. Pp. 249-257.—The cervical tonic 
reflexes to turning of the head begin, approximately, 
at the 4th month of life in the human embryo. This 
corresponds to the myelinization of pathways in the 
cervical and lumbar enlargements of the cord at this 
stage. Labyrinthine tonic reflexes are highly variable 
in nature and in constancy, but they appear to begin 
at about the same embryonic age. This corresponds 
also to the development of myelin in the vestibular 
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nerve and in Deiters’ nucleus, but the known develo 

ment of the neuro-epithelial areas of the utriculus and 
sacculus is observed at the 3rd month of embryogj 
life. English summary.— H. Jasper (Brown). © _ 


2023. Molitch, M. Cryptorchidism aSSOCiated 
with behavior probiems. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 193 
85, 51-55.—‘“‘Eleven boys with undescended testes 
were treated with Follutein following which 
testes of seven descended. In three of the four fail. 
ures the boys were operated on and mechanical ob- 
struction was found. In appearance and from 
anthropometric data, it is evident that signs of hypo. 
gonadism appear before puberty and that the ingt. 
tution of treatment as early as possible is indicated 
All the boys were found to be unstable, emotional 
and presenting serious school problems. In intel. 
gence but not in performance tests, they were found 
to be above the average in our population. Theis 
instabilities probably caused their poor school adjust. 
ment which eventually led to their commitment tp 
an institution.”"—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 


2024. Nishikawa, Y. [Development of conscious. 
ness of relation in children. ] Jap. J. Psychol., 1936, 
11, 571-580.—163 children were tested with color. 
disk arrangement. The author classifies the principles 
of arrangement which correspond to the stages of 
development as follows: the stage of random, that 
of subjective principle and that of objective prin 
ciple. English summary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


2025. Nishitani, K. Jidé no kyogi ni tsuite. (Qp 
children’s lies.) Jap. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 4 
304-309.—From a group test applied to 183 boys 
and girls the author concluded that girls are prone 
to lie more often than boys. There appears a strong 
tendency in almost every child to tell a lie at the last 
moment in matters of direct concern.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

2026. Ramer, T. Nagra erfarenheter fran psy- 
koterapeutiskt arbete bland barn. (Some experiences 
from psychotherapeutic work with children.) Sven” 
ska Lékartidn., 1937, 34, 89-92; 117-122.—Illustra 
tive case histories from the therapeutic work being 
done by the Stockholm City Advisory Bureau for 
Educational Problems. The personnel of this Bureau 
consists of a neurologically trained psychiatrist a 
Director, a consulting pediatrician, a psychologist, 
and three social “‘curators.’’ Children are referred 
either by teachers or parents.—M. L. Reymen 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


[See also abstracts 1715, 1777, 1781, 1794, 1818, 
1828, 1829, 1842, 1852, 1871, 1880, 1896, 191l, 
1931, 1932, 1952, 1961, 1967, 1979. ] 








